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Fiction  Into  Film: 

Experimentation  in  and  Parallelism 

Between  the  Novel  and  Film 

The  French  Lieutenant's  Woman 

by  C.  Allen  Garrett 


The  movement  from  fiction  to  film  requires  certain 
changes  to  the  creation  of  the  novelist,  for  the  filmmaker 
must  deal  with  unique  elements  of  the  nature  of  film.  In 
addition  to  such  obvious  differences  such  as  time 
limitations,  the  disparity  between  the  expected  audiences 
for  the  works  often  leads  the  screenwriter  or  director  to 
forego  elements  of  the  story  too  complex  to  be  faithfully 
presented  or  too  removed  from  the  progression  of  the  plot 
to  be  considered  "necessary."  But  some  screenwriters 
and/or  directors  attempt  to  capture  some  of  the  complex 
"essence"  of  a  novel  in  ways  unique  to  the  nature  of  film. 
One  example  of  such  a  venture  is  Harold  Pinter's 
screenplay  for  the  film  version  of  The  French  Lieutenant's 
Woman.  In  addition  to  presenting  the  basic  plot  of  Fowles' 
story,  the  structure  of  the  film  can  be  paralleled  to  the 
structure  of  the  novel.  Just  as  Fowles  acknowledges  his 
role  as  an  author,  especially  as  an  author  writing  about 
events  a  hundred  years  in  the  past,  Pinter's  admission  of 
his  place  as  a  director  of  a  movie  adaptation  of  Fowles' 
story  allows  him  to  mimic  much  of  Fowles'  technique  in 
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the  novel. 

From  the  beginning  of  The  French  Lieutenant's 
Woman,  Fowles  experiments  with  the  traditional  structure 
of  the  novel.  He  admits  that  he  is  an  author  writing  of  a 
time  one  hundred  years  before  his  own,  and  he  uses  his 
twentieth-century  perspective  to  enhance  the  descriptions 
and  realism  of  the  novel  as  well  as  to  present  historical 
contrasts  between  the  time  frame  of  which  he  writes  and 
the  present. 

One  of  the  first  instances  in  which  Fowles  uses  his 
twentieth-century  perspective  to  enhance  his  descriptions 
occurs  on  page  23,  where  he  writes  that  "there  would  have 
been  a  place  in  the  Gestapo  for  [Mrs.  Poulteney]." 
Another  example  occurs  in  Fowles'  description  of  the 
clothing  habits  of  Sam,  Charles'  servant.  On  page  39,  Sam 
is  likened  to  "a  'mod'  of  the  1960's."  And  on  page  121, 
Dr.  Grogan  is  described  as  "not  unlike  someone  who  had 
been  a  Communist  in  the  1930' s— accepted  now,  but  with 
the  devil's  singe  on  him."  Fowles'  use  of  his  twentieth- 
century  perspective  makes  the  above  descriptions  more 
concise  and  vivid.  The  description  of  Mrs.  Poulteney 
immediately  provides  the  reader  with  a  modern  example  of 
her  characterization;  Sam's  attitude  towards  clothing  is 
understood  far  more  succinctly  than  they  could  without 
such  a  reference  (although  such  references  can  be  within 
themselves  outdated,  for  twenty-one  years  has  been  enough 
chronological  distance  to  prevent  me  from  fully 
understanding  this  reference);  and  his  note  about  Dr. 
Grogan  allows  a  single  reference  to  supplant  a  lengthy 
explanation  of  the  social  ramifications  of  accepting 
Darwinism  at  the  time  of  the  story. 

Fowles  also  uses  his  one  hundred  years  of  fictional 
"hindsight"  to  give  his  story  a  greater  degree  of  realism. 
On  page  28,  Fowles  complete  a  paragraph  of  description  of 
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Ernestina  by  noting  that  "she  died  on  the  day  that  Hitler 
invaded  Poland."  On  page  65,  the  author  points  out  that 
Mary's  great-great-granddaughter  "is  twenty-two  years  old 
in  the  month  I  write  in  .  .  .  she  is  one  of  the  more 
celebrated  younger  English  film  actresses. "  And  on  page 
220,  Fowles  notes  briefly  that  the  Toby  jug  Sarah 
purchased  has  now  fallen  into  the  author's  hands  "for  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  three  pennies  Sarah  was  charged. " 
Fowles  uses  these  pseudo-realistic  elements  to  make  the 
story  more  believable,  shortening  the  distance  between  the 
reader  and  the  characters  in  the  story  by  making  them 
appear  almost  as  historical  figures.  By  bringing  the 
characters  closer  to  the  reader,  Fowles  heightens  the 
empathy  for  the  characters. 

Fowles  does  much  more  than  use  his  twentieth-century 
perspective  to  enhance  the  descriptions  and  realism  of  his 
novel,  however.  A  number  of  contrasts  between  the  time 
of  the  story  and  the  time  of  the  author  occur.  One  of  the 
first  instances  where  the  mindset  of  the  Victorian  age  is 
contrasted  with  our  more  modern  perspective  occurs  on 
page  60,  where  Fowles  notes  that  Charles  could  not  enjoy 
the  grandeur  of  the  Undercliff  as  much  as  a  member  of  his 
audience  "with  the  lessons  of  existential  philosophy  at  our 
disposal. "  This  distinction  is  made  clear  when  Fowles  sets 
the  existential  viewpoint  directly  against  the  Victorian  one: 
"'I  possess  this  now,  therefore  I  am  happy'  ...  'I  cannot 
possess  this  forever,  and  therefore  am  sad.'"  Nowhere 
does  Fowles  use  his  retrospective  viewpoint  more  clearly 
than  in  Chapter  35  's  characterization  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Victorian  age  is  indicted  here  for  its 
superficiality,  for  sexuality  was  publicly  scorned  and  yet 
"one  in  sixty  houses  in  London  was  a  brothel"  (211).  Yet 
another  condemnation  of  Victorian  thought  occurs  when 
Fowles  describes  how  Charles's  "accursed  sense  of  Duty 
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and  Propriety"  (288)  prevented  him  from  following  his 
heart  and  returning  to  Sarah  immediately. 

But  Fowles  does  not  present  our  viewpoint  as  wholly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Victorian  age.  One  scene  in  which 
the  elements  of  yesteryear  are  applauded  for  their 
superiority  over  modern  thought  occurs  in  the  depiction  of 
Charles  and  Dr.  Grogan's  conversation  after  dinner  with 
Aunt  Tranter  and  Ernestina: 

These  two  men  still  lived  in  a  world  where 
strangers    of   intelligence    shared    a   common 
landscape    of    knowledge,    a    community    of 
information,  with  a  known  set  of  rules  and 
attached  meanings.     What  doctor  today  could 
know  the  classics?     What  amateur  can  talk 
comprehensibly  to  scientists?   These  two  men's 
world   was   a  world   without  the  tyranny   of 
specialization;  and  I  would  not  have  you—nor 
would  Dr.  Grogan,  as  you  shall  see—confuse 
progress  with  happiness  (123). 
Fowles  also  points  out  how  judgmental  his  twentieth- 
century  audience  has  become,  for  his  description  of  Sarah 
and  Millie  sleeping  together  includes  a  caution  against 
automatically  inferring  a  lesbian  overtone.  And  he  realizes 
that  many  of  the  habits  of  the  Victorian  age  have  been  lost 
today,  as  his  description  of  Charles'  early  morning  stroll 
among  the  dawn  population  of  Lyme  includes  the  contrast 
that  "if  you  get  up  at  such  an  hour  in  Lyme  today,  you  will 
have  the  town  to  yourself  (190). 

Nowhere  is  this  contrast  more  apparent  than  in 
Fowles'  anlysis  of  the  different  roles  of  the  Victorian  and 
twentieth-century  author.  While  the  central  events  in  The 
French  Lieutenant's  Woman  are  traditional  nineteenth- 
century  fare,  Fowles'  presentation  trancends  the  convention 
and  tradition  which  marked  the  time  of  which  he  writes. 
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As  much  has  changed  since  the  time  of  Charles  and  Sarah, 
much  must  be  changed  in  the  manner  in  which  their  story 
is  presented.  The  most  glaring  example  of  the 
unconventionality  is  the  fact  that  Fowles  steps  beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  traditional  omniscient  point  of  view.  He 
directly  informs  the  reader  that  he  is  a  novelist  creating  the 
characters  and  events  of  the  story.  Fowles  first  violates 
this  tradition  when  he  refuses  to  enter  Sarah's  mind  on 
page  79.  Her  trips  to  the  Undercliff  have  just  been 
"discovered"  by  Mrs.  Poulteney,  and  the  reader  is  getting 
a  traditional  description  of  her  responses  to  Mrs. 
Poulteney 's  reprimands  when  Fowles  points  out  that  this 
could  not  be  known  unless  he  were  some  sort  of  "owl" 
outside  her  window.  Fowles  has  retained  a  conventional 
position  as  a  narrator  up  to  this  point;  he  had  simply 
presented  the  actions  of  the  characters  as  if  such  actions 
were  actual  and  real.  But  he  proceeds  from  this  first 
breach  of  traditional  omniscience  to  a  full-fledged 
discussion  of  his  position  as  a  creator  of  a  fictitious  reality. 
It  is  in  Chapter  13  of  The  French  Lieutenant's  Woman 
that  Fowles  voices  his  initial  exposition  of  the  role  of  an 
author: 

This  story  I  am  telling  is  all  imagination.  These 

characters  I  create  never  existed  outside  my  own 

mind.       If  I   have   pretended    to   know    my 

characters'  innermost  thoughts,  it  is  because  I 

am  writing  in  ...  a  convention  universally 

accepted  at  the  time  of  my  story:     that  the 

novelist  stands  as  God.   (80) 

Fowles  then  breaks  this  conventionality,  for  his  definition 

of  God  is  somewhat  different  from  the  God  of  the  time 

setting  for  his  story,  and  therefore  his  narrative  position 

must  reflect  this  new  definition:    "There  is  only  one  good 

definition  of  God:  the  freedom  that  allows  other  freedoms 
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to  exist"  (82).  This  idea  is  one  of  the  central  stylistic,  as 
well  as  thematic,  elements  of  the  remainder  of  the  story. 
Throughout  the  story,  the  notion  of  freedom  is  important 
not  only  in  terms  of  Fowles  granting  freedom  to  his 
characters,  but  also  as  the  key  aspect  of  growth  in  Charles' 
relationship  with  Sarah. 

The  next  major  departure  occurs  in  Chapter  44  of  the 
novel.  Readers  are  tricked  into  believing  that  Charles  has 
decided  to  return  to  Ernestina;  this  return  would,  of  course, 
bring  the  action  in  the  novel  to  a  sudden  end.  Such  an 
ending  might  have  been  appropriate  for  a  nineteenth- 
century  novel,  but  Fowles  is  not  a  nineteenth-century 
novelist.  He  dismisses  this  sequence  of  events  as  a  dream 
Charles  has  when  asleep  on  the  train,  a  sort  of  fictional 
future  like  those  we  create  for  ourselves  when  pondering 
life-altering  questions. 

This  twist  in  the  presentation  of  the  events  of  the  story 
may  be  explored  further.  Should  Charles  have  chosen  a 
life  with  Ernestina,  the  reader's  impressions  of  these  two 
characters  would  lead  him  or  her  to  expect  their  lives 
together  to  be  empty  and  unfulfilled.  The  reader  in  turn 
feels  the  same  emptiness  from  the  abruptness  of  the  ending. 
The  intricacy  of  Charles'  character  and  the  allure  and 
enticement  of  Sarah  make  their  relationship  too  rich  to  be 
dismissed  after  a  few  moments  of  meditation.  Indeed, 
should  Fowles  have  ended  the  story  at  this  point,  the 
novel's  entire  progress  and  development  of  characters 
would  be,  like  Charles's  "fictional  future,"  unfulfilled. 

Another  transgression  against  the  traditional  narrative 
position  occurs  when  Charles  enters  a  church  and  speaks  to 
a  crucifix  (283-4).  Fowles  inserts  a  dialogue  at  this  point 
between  Charles  and  an  unknown  second  party.  This 
second  voice  may  merely  be  Charles'  thoughts,  but  the 
comments  seem  to  be  from  a  figure  outside  of  Charles.   A 
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possible  source  of  the  voice  is  the  crucifix,  but  Fowles  has 
not  established  a  supernatural  basis  for  such  an  occurrence. 
A  reader  who  has  noted  the  previous  departures  from 
conventional  narration,  however,  will  probably  view  this 
dialogue  as  one  between  Charles  and  the  author/creator 
himself.  Fowles'  desire  to  give  his  character  freedom  has 
progressed  to  the  point  that  he  would  like  to  present  the 
reader  with  part  of  the  debate  within  Charles'  mind  about 
his  next  actions.  Fowles  is  almost  acknowledging  the  fact 
that  he  must  allow  Charles  to  choose  a  course  of  action, 
even  if  that  course  does  not  allow  the  story  to  progress 
exactly  as  Fowles  originally  intended  it. 

The  context  of  this  conversation  validates  this  theory. 
The  second  voice  reiterates  the  theme  of  freedom,  for 
Sarah's  gift  to  Charles  is  freedom,  and  the  admonition  to 
Charles  to  return  this  gift  may  be  a  plea  for  him  to  allow 
her  this  same  freedom  in  return.  That  the  narrator 
allowing  his  character  such  freedom  that  he  must  speak  to 
him  in  order  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  choose  a  certain 
course  of  action  indicates  that  Fowles  has  also  given 
Charles  freedom.  As  in  Chapter  13,  Fowles  is 
acknowledging  his  role  as  "God"  of  this  fictional  universe, 
and  as  such  is  functioning  as  a  freedom  that  allows  other 
freedoms  to  exist. 

The  theory  that  Fowles  is  the  second  voice  in  this 
conversation  receives  some  validation  from  the  fact  that  the 
next  "appearance"  of  the  narrator's  persona  is  as  an  actual 
character  who  sees  and  is  seen  by  Charles.  Chapter  55 
discusses  Charles'  encounter  with  a  mysterious  passenger 
on  the  train  to  London,  a  passenger  described  in  concrete 
terms:  "a  man  of  forty  or  so,  his  top  hat  firmly  square,  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  etc."  (315).  It  almost  comes  as  no 
surprise  that  this  character  is  the  author  himself,  entering 
the  fictitious  world  he  has  created.   Fowles'  desire  to  give 
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his  characters  freedom  has  now  put  him  into  a  quandary  as 
to  how  to  proceed  with  his  story.  Again,  in  a  way  quite 
similar  to  the  conversation  before  the  crucifix,  the  reader 
is  given  the  author's  thoughts  as  he  broods  over  the 
"future"  of  his  character.  As  is  to  reiterate  the 
independence  of  Charles'  character,  Fowles  indicates  that 
the  author's  persona  are  surprised  to  discover  that 
"Charles"  is  looking  at  him  (318).  It  is  this  element  of 
surprise  that  represents  another  step  in  Fowles'  quest  for 
freedom,  for  Charles  seems  almost  beyond  the  control  of 
his  creator. 

Fowles'  conception  of  narrative  "freedom"  achieves 
its  climax  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book.  Rather  than 
choose  an  ending  for  his  characters,  he  presents  two 
possible  endings  for  the  relationship  of  Charles  and  Sarah: 
one  is  a  happy  ending,  with  Charles  learning  that  his 
ninety-second  consummation  with  Sarah  has  yielded  a  child 
and  the  three  of  them  beginning  their  life  together;  the 
other  is  a  "sad"  ending,  with  Charles  leaving  Sarah  once 
and  for  all.  Fowles  presents  these  two  endings  as  if  he  was 
merely  an  observer  on  the  street;  he  states  that  he  is  able 
to  view  both  endings  by  merely  setting  his  watch  back 
fifteen  minutes.  Indeed,  Fowles'  conception  of  the  new 
position  of  the  novelist  is  solidified  with  this  final  departure 
from  traditional  narrative  structure.  He  has  indeed  acted 
as  a  "freedom  that  allows  other  freedoms  to  exist."  By 
giving  the  reader  the  freedom  to  choose  between  the  two 
endings,  Fowles  has  given  his  characters  freedom;  Charles 
and  Sarah's  destinies  are  indeterminate  as  long  as  there 
continue  to  be  new  readers  of  the  novel,  for  at  no  point 
could  a  valid  "consensus"  be  reached  as  to  which  was  the 
"true"  ending. 

Just  as  one  of  the  key  stylistic  elements  of  Fowles' 
novel  is  the  acknowledgement  of  his  position  as  the  author, 
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one  of  the  key  features  of  Pinter's  screenplay  for  The 
French  Lieutenant's  Woman  is  an  admission  that  a  film  is 
being  made  about  a  novel.  And  just  as  Fowles  uses  his 
position  as  a  twentieth-century  author  to  enhance  his  novel, 
so  does  Pinter  exploit  the  nature  of  film  to  present  a  unique 
"Chinese  box"  film  that  presents  two  stories  simultaneously, 
both  of  which  relate  to  the  central  events  of  Fowles'  novel. 

The  opening  scene  of  The  French  Lieutenant's  Woman 
allows  the  viewer  to  "cross  the  fourth  wall"  and  enter  the 
world  of  the  making  of  the  "inside"  film  (for  the  remainder 
of  my  discussion,  I  will  refer  to  the  story  of  Charles  and 
Sarah—that  which  comprises  Fowles'  novel—as  the  "inside" 
film,  and  the  framing  story  of  Mike  and  Anna,  the  actors 
who  are  portraying  Charles  and  Sarah  in  the  "inside"  story, 
as  the  "outside"  film).  Just  as  Fowles  discarded  the 
conventional  distance  of  a  narrator  and  actually  wrote  to 
the  reader,  Pinter  has  discarded  the  conventional  position 
of  a  filmmaker  and  let  the  audience  know  that  a  film  is 
being  shot. 

But  Pinter  is  not  content  with  this  simple 
acknowledgement.  He  uses  our  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
a  film  is  being  made  within  the  film  we  are  viewing  to 
create  a  parallel  between  the  characters  of  Fowles'  novel 
and  the  actor-characters  who  are  portraying  Fowles' 
characters.  The  first  parallelism  occurs  the  next  time 
Pinter  brings  the  viewer  out  of  the  "inside"  movie.  The 
scene  occurs  in  Anna's  room,  where  she  is  asleep  with 
Mike.  They  receive  a  call  from  make-up  informing  Anna 
that  she  is  late,  a  call  which  Mike  takes.  When  he  hangs 
up,  she  chides  him  for  taking  the  call,  fearing  that  the  film 
crew  will  think  her  a  "whore";  this  hints  at  a  parallel 
between  her  character  and  Sarah,  for  all  that  is  known  of 
Sarah  in  the  "inside"  story  is  that  she  is  considered  a 
"whore"  by  the  residents  of  Lyme. 
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The  parallels  between  the  stories  become  gradually 
more  apparent.  Several  superficial  parallels  occur  when 
Pinter  chooses  to  cross  between  the  "realityH  of  the 
"outside"  film  and  the  world  of  the  "inside"  film  mid- 
scene.  Careful  editing  produces  an  almost  unnoticeable 
bridge  between  Mike  and  Anna  practicing  an  Undercliff 
encounter  in  the  "outside"  film  and  the  "inside"  scene 
itself.  And  another  scene  fades  directly  from  Sarah's 
leaving  the  barn  in  the  Undercliff  to  a  shot  of  Anna  exiting 
a  trailer. 

These  scenes  become  more  important  as  Pinter  begins 
to  use  the  multiple  realities  to  present  an  even  more 
complex  element  of  his  screenplay:  the  affectations  of  the 
characters  in  the  "outside"  film  stemming  from  their 
portrayal  of  the  characters  in  the  "inside"  film.  In  the 
barn/trailer  exiting  scene  of  Sarah/ Anna  mentioned  before, 
Anna  comes  to  a  table  where  Mike  is  sitting,  in  character 
as  Charles,  drinking  coffee.  Although  this  may  appear  to 
be  only  a  superficial  blending  of  realities,  it  is  an  important 
outward  manifestation  of  the  beginning  of  a  change  in 
Mike.  He  has  begun  to  assimilate  elements  of  Charles' 
character  into  his  own  personality,  blurring  the  distinctions 
between  the  reality  of  the  "inside"  film  and  his  own. 

Anna  also  makes  references  to  her  character  in  the 
"inside"  movie.  One  such  reference  occurs  when  she  must 
go  to  London  (because,  of  course,  Sarah  is  going  to 
London).  Mike  is  with  her  at  the  train  station,  and  he  tells 
her  that  he  must  have  her.  As  they  have  just  shot  the 
ninety-second  consummation  scene  between  Charles  and 
Sarah,  she  responds  that  he  has  just  had  her.  But  this 
suggestion  is  playful,  and  Anna's  separation  from  her 
character  is  just  as  strong  as  it  is  later  in  the  film,  when 
she  picks  out  her  wardrobe  for  the  final  scene  and  states  "I 
think  I'll  like  her  in  this." 
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Mike,  however,  cannot  maintain  this  separation.  He 
calls  Anna  in  London,  and  catches  her  off-guard  by 
referring  to  the  fact  that  she  was  not  in  her  hotel  room  at 
Exeter.  There  is  no  reason  that  Anna  should  still  be  in 
Exeter;  this  statement  is  one  which  should  be  made  by 
Charles  to  Sarah.  Despite  the  playful  reference  she  made 
on  the  train,  she  is  now  completely  outside  of  the  character 
of  Sarah,  firmly  implanted  in  her  existence  as  Anna.  An 
interesting  note  here;  just  as  the  only  "other  man"  in 
Sarah's  life  was  the  French  Lieutenant  Varguennes,  Anna's 
husband  in  the  outer  reality  is  a  Frenchman,  David.  And 
while  we  are  considering  names,  one  cannot  bypass  the 
interesting  similarities  between  the  names  of  the  two  main 
characters  in  the  "inside"  and  "outside"  films;  Charles  and 
Mike  are  both  very  common  names,  and  "Sarah"  and 
"Anna"  sound  quite  alike. 

It  is  in  one  of  the  last  scenes  that  the  parallels  become 
the  most  apparent  and  the  influence  of  Charles'  character 
on  Mike  reaches  a  climax.  The  "outer"  movie  has  Mike 
deciding  to  have  a  lunch  party  for  several  members  of  the 
cast.  This  scene  is  important  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  it  allows  Pinter  to  again  acknowledge  the 
discrepancies  between  the  two  "stories"  he  is  filming;  the 
"actors"  are  shown  to  be  quite  different  from  the  characters 
they  are  portraying,  with  such  inequities  as  the  actor 
portraying  Charles'  servant  Sam  (in  the  "outside"  reality) 
actually  being  a  brilliant  pianist.  Secondly,  it  allows 
certain  parallels  to  be  drawn  about  Mike's  life  and  that  of 
his  character's.  Pinter  carefully  sets  up  Mike's  family  to 
parallel  certain  events  in  Charles'  life  and  therefore  makes 
his  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  realities  of  the 
"inside"  and  "outside"  realities  even  more  important.  The 
most  notable  element  of  Mike's  house  is  the  garden,  a 
garden  tended  to  almost  exclusively  by  his  wife.  The  film 
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had  used  a  verdant  garden  setting  at  another  abode  earlier 
in  the  film:  at  Aunt  Tranter's,  where  Charles  had  proposed 
to,  and  probably  courted,  Ernestina.  Should  Mike  be 
paralleling  his  wife  with  Ernestina,  then  perhaps  he  has 
reexamined  his  life  with  her.  Perhaps  he  has  come  to  view 
their  marriage  as  the  modern-day  equivalent  of  a  "proper" 
marriage  between  Charles  and  Ernestina. 

This  seems  to  be  the  case.  Just  as  Charles  had  to 
sneak  around  in  order  to  be  with  Sarah,  so  does  Mike  see 
Anna  behind  his  wife's  back.  At  one  point  in  the  movie, 
he  covertly  calls  Anna  from  his  house,  disguising  his 
actions  by  glancing  through  a  newspaper;  and  at  the  dinner 
party,  he  slips  into  a  room  and  clandestinely  speaks  to 
Anna  while  both  of  their  unsuspecting  spouses  are  in 
another  room.  His  actions  and  words  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  is  willing  to  give  up  everything  for  Anna;  just  as 
Charles  forsook  the  respectable  status  of  gentleman  in  order 
to  be  with  Sarah,  so  is  Mike  willing  to  give  up  a 
comfortable,  respectable  life,  a  life  that  may  be  viewed  as 
the  twentieth-century  equivalent  of  a  gentleman's  life,  in 
order  to  be  with  Anna.  The  lunch  party  at  Mike's  house 
occurs  immediately  before  the  final  scene  of  the  "inside" 
movie  is  to  be  shot,  and  when  asked  by  David  which 
ending  will  be  chosen,  he  cannot  respond  definitely,  almost 
as  if  he  is  asked  about  the  status  of  his  relationship  with 
Anna  rather  than  merely  the  relationship  of  Charles  and 
Sarah.  The  final  assertion  of  Mike's  confusion  of  the  two 
realities,  and  of  his  identification  of  Anna  with  Sarah, 
occurs  in  the  final  scene(s)  of  the  film. 

Just  as  the  ending(s)  of  the  novel  provide  Fowles  with 
a  final  opportunity  to  make  use  of  his  unconventional 
narrative  technique,  so  do  the  endings  of  the  "inside"  and 
"outside"  stories  allow  Pinter  to  make  use  of  his 
unorthodox  structuring  of  the  film  to  mimic  the  style  of 
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Fowles.  The  order  of  endings  is  the  same  as  Fowles:  the 
"happy"  ending  comes  first,  for  the  "inside"  movie  ends 
with  Charles  and  Sarah  reunited;  and  the  "sad"  ending 
concludes  the  "outside"  film,  for  Anna  leaves  Charles  to 
return  to  her  life  before  the  movie.  Immediately,  one 
realizes  that  Pinter  has  sought  to  achieve  the  same  sort  of 
ambiguity  and  freedom  that  Fowles  desired.  The  ambiguity 
of  the  two  endings  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  when 
Mike  calls  out  to  Anna  at  the  final  moment  of  the  "sad" 
ending,  he  calls  out  Sarah's  name;  additionally,  Pinter  runs 
the  credits  on  a  scene  of  the  "happy"  ending,  with  Charles 
and  Sarah  together. 

Viewers  are  given  the  freedom  to  choose  which 
"story's"  ending  they  want  to  accept  by  deciding  which 
"story"  they  have  just  viewed.  But  Pinter  has  used  the 
nature  of  film  to  do  what  Fowles  cannot.  A  choice  by  a 
reader  of  the  novel  is  a  final  decision  about  the  fate  of  the 
two  characters;  but  a  viewer  of  the  film  can  accept  both 
endings  if  that  viewer  separates  the  two  stories.  Just  as  it 
is  impossible  to  know  which  ending  Fowles  intended  as  the 
"real"  ending,  so  is  it  impossible  to  decide  whose  is  the 
"real"  story  in  Pinter's  screenplay.  But  while  a  choice  in 
the  former  medium  is  between  mutually  exclusive 
alternatives,  the  choice  in  the  latter  medium  is  merely  a 
decision  as  to  which  was  the  emphasized  alternative.  And 
Pinter's  medium  allows  other  possibilities  to  come  into  play 
that  cannot  be  a  part  of  Fowles'  work.  By  framing  the 
story  of  Charles  and  Sarah  with  the  story  of  the  actors 
portraying  them  in  a  movie  (although  it  is  the  characters  in 
the  "outside"  movie  who  are  influenced  by  the  characters 
in  the  "inside"  movie),  wonderful  ambiguities  about  the 
possibilities  of  parallels  between  the  actors  who  were 
playing  these  characters  come  into  play:  what  about 
Jeremy  Irons  and  Meryl  Streep?    Could  they  not  also  be 
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affected  by  the  roles  they  are  playing  (and  the  roles  their 
characters  are  playing)? 

Both  Fowles  and  Pinter  have  presented  essentially  the 
same  story— a  Victorian  gentleman  falls  in  love  with  the 
disreputable  "French  Lieutenant's  Woman,"  forsakes 
everything  for  her,  loses  her,  and  then  finds  her  again  (and 
lives  happily  ever  after  maybe).  But  both  have  done  much 
more  than  present  the  story  summarized  above.  Fowles 
has  used  the  story  as  a  catalyst  for  a  number  of 
unconventional  narrative  elements:  he  has  both 
acknowledged  his  presence  as  an  author  and  employed  his 
position  as  a  twentieth-century  writer  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  story  to  enhance  his  work.  Pinter  has  also 
acknowledged  his  presence  as  a  filmmaker,  and  has  used 
the  unique  nature  of  film  to  both  capture  some  of  the 
stylistic  quality  of  Fowles'  work  and  do  things  that  Fowles' 
medium  cannot  allow.  Both  have  gone  beyond  the 
traditional  structure  of  their  mediums,  and  both  have 
produced  works  that  are  successful  experiments  in 
literature. 
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The  Loss  of  Power  Over  the  Self 

in  Medical  Care 

by  David  Burnham 


A  woman  goes  to  her  family  physician  to  have  a 
lump  in  her  breast  checked.  The  general  practitioner  sends 
her  to  a  surgeon  who  takes  one  look  at  her  mammogram 
and  tells  her  she  needs  a  radical  mastectomy,  which 
involves  removal  of  her  entire  breast  and  part  of  her  chest 
muscles,  to  be  followed  by  radiation  or  chemotherapy  if 
needed.  The  woman,  scared  to  discuss  other  options  with 
this  surgeon,  goes  to  another  doctor  in  search  of  a  therapy 
which  will  help  her  keep  her  breast.  In  a  county  hospital, 
an  impoverished  man  has  an  aortic  aneurism.  He  is  put 
into  a  room  with  twenty  other  patients  and  must  endure 
constant  observation  by  students.  Over  twenty  different 
students  come  to  poke  and  prod  him  while  their  instructors 
conduct  class  in  his  presence.  He  is  no  more  than  a 
didactic  teaching  aid.  In  another  part  of  the  city,  a 
homeless  woman  is  found  unconscious  after  being  beaten. 
She  is  taken  to  a  hospital  and  during  recovery  is  diagnosed 
with  mild  paranoid  schizophrenia.  Even  though  she 
managed  to  live  on  her  own  for  thirty  years  she  is  sent  to 
an  institution  where  she  is  kept  in  a  drugged  stupor  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

These    situations    involve    different    people    with 
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problems,  but  they  all  share  a  common  thread.  In  each 
situation,  these  people  lose  their  individual  autonomy  when 
they  enter  the  medical-clinical  situation.  They  are  alienated 
by  medicine.  This  would  not  be  so  bad  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  medicine  not  only  alienates  them  from  society, 
medicine  alienates  them  from  themselves.  In  today's 
society,  we  have  a  medical-clinical  establishment  that  has 
taken  away  our  power  over  ourselves  when  it  comes  to 
health.  In  recent  years,  this  subject  has  begun  to  be  taken 
seriously.  The  publication  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association's  1973  document  "A  Patient's  Bill  of  Rights" 
is  an  early  document  that  shows  the  need  for  the 
consideration  of  the  patient's  right  to  power  over  the  self. 
Ten  years  earlier,  Michel  Foucault  began  analyzing  many 
power  structures  of  modern  society,  and  among  them  he 
documented  the  rise  of  the  medical-clinical  field.  In  this 
paper,  I  will  use  the  works  of  Michel  Foucault  to  show 
how  the  spread  of  panopticism  and  the  rise  of  the  clinic  as 
an  institution  has  combined  with  an  increasing  linguistic 
barrier  over  medical  terminology  to  alienate  the  patient 
from  his  or  her  own  treatment  and  recovery.  I  will  use 
sections  of  the  "Patient's  Bill  of  Rights"  to  show  the 
reaction  to  this  loss  of  autonomy  and  will  then  present  the 
ancient  Greek  physician  to  demonstrate  a  new  direction  our 
medicine  might  take.  I  will  use  Foucault' s  The  Birth  of  the 
Clinic,  Discipline  and  Punish,  The  Use  of  Pleasure, 
"Discourse  on  Language,"  and  Mappes  and  Zembaty's 
Biomedical  Ethics. 

An  analysis  of  the  rise  of  the  institution  of  the  clinic 
is  difficult  to  undertake.  In  order  to  find  out  why  a  person 
could  be  objectified  in  a  clinic,  one  must  first  understand 
how  the  person  is  kept  in  a  disciplinary  hold.  In  order  to 
understand  discipline  and  its  application,  one  must  look  into 
the  rise  of  panopticism.  Panopticism  is  Foucault' s  term  for 
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the  increasing  supervision  that  we  encounter  in  everyday 
life.  The  term  "panopticism"  comes  from  Jeremy 
Bentham's  Panopticon.  The  panopticon  is  an  architectural 
structure  that  has 

at  the  periphery,  an  annular  building;  at  the 

center,  a  tower;  this  tower  is  pierced  with  wide 

windows  that  open  into  the  inner  side  of  the 

ring;  the  peripheric  building  is  divided  into 

cells  .  .  .  they  have  two  windows  .  .  .  [and 

light   can    pass    through    the    cell    allowing 

observers  in  the  tower  to  see  who  is  in  the 

cells,  these  cells]  are  like  so  many  cages,  so 

many  small  theaters,  in  which  each  actor  is 

alone,  perfectly  individualized  and  constantly 

visible  ....  Visibility  is  a  trap.     (Focault, 

Discipline  and  Punish  200) 

This  building  was  to  be  the  ultimate  in  supervision.    The 

panopticon  could  be  used  for  schools,  factories,  prisons  and 

hospitals.  By  spatial  arrangement  of  the  inmates  (students, 

patients,  etc.),  each  individual's  actions  can  be  accounted 

for  at  all  times.  The  panopticon  can  be  found  everywhere. 

In  factories,  the  assembly  lines  are  on  the  floor  and  the 

management  offices  are  usually  above  the  floor  with  a 

window  to  view  the  workers.    In  hospitals,  the  rooms  are 

all  set  off  from  a  main  hall  with  a  central  nurse's  station 

within  view  of  each  room.     Office  workers  often  have 

desks  set  up  in  a  large  central  room  where  every  person  is 

within  view.  Following  the  example  of  the  panopticon,  we 

are  spatially  arranged  for  maximum  visibility. 

But  we  are  ordered  far  beyond  mere  spatial 
arrangement.  Panopticism  is  evident  in  our  social 
structures  as  well.  Our  present  concern  with  reporting  and 
accounting  for  things  is  merely  a  manifestation  of 
panopticism.    When  we  tag  an  object  with  a  number  and 
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identify  it  as  it  goes  through  individual  processes,  we  are 
creating  a  panoptical  field.  If  we  look  into  the  report,  we 
can  see  who  did  what  to  the  object  and  when  they  did  it. 
This  allows  an  after-the-fact  supervision  of  the  workers 
involved  in  the  production  of  that  object.  Thus  we  have 
panopticism  in  present  and  past  actions.  It  is  this 
infiltration  of  the  panopticon  into  daily  life  that  has  given 
us  the  ability  and  the  will  to  know  and  supervise  all 
actions.  It  is  the  spread  of  panopticism  that  has  made 
possible  the  rise  of  discipline  and  the  use  of  docile  bodies. 
In  time  it  became  necessary  to  have  docile  bodies. 
Docile  bodies  are  people  who  are  open  to  structuring. 
Take  the  example  of  a  person  entering  the  army.  At  the 
induction  center  you  start  with  a  group  of  thirty 
individuals,  each  with  their  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 
Each  does  their  own  thing  in  their  own  way.  These 
individuals  are  then  put  through  a  basic  training  in  which 
they  are  removed  from  their  individuality.  Their  hair  is 
taken  away,  their  clothes  are  taken  away,  they  are  forced 
to  stand  at  a  certain  place  in  a  certain  manner  and 
eventually  they  realize  that  they  all  look  the  same,  their 
physical  individuality  is  taken  from  them.  They  find  that 
they  are  physically  controlled  and  unified  such  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  their  outward  actions.  They  accept  at  this 
moment  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  in  control  of 
themselves  and  must  accept  what  action  is  imposed  upon 
them.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  they  are  docile  bodies  and 
are  able  to  be  structured  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
army.  These  docile  bodies  are  created  through  discipline. 
Foucault  says  that  discipline  came  about  when 

the  art  of  the  human  body  was  born,  which  was 
directed  not  only  at  the  growth  of  its  skills,  nor 
at  the  intensification  of  its  subjection,  but  at  the 
formation  of  a  relation  that  in  the  mechanism 
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itself  makes  it  more  obedient  as  it  becomes 

more  useful,  and  conversely  .  .  .  [the  human 

body  is  broken  down  and  controlled]  .... 

Thus     discipline     produces     subjected     and 

practiced  bodies,   'docile'  bodies.  Discipline 

increases  the  forces  of  the  body  (in  economic 

terms  of  utility)  and  diminishes  these  forces  (in 

political  terms  of  obedience).      In  short,   it 

dissociates  power   from   the  body   .... 

(Focault,  Discipline  and  Punish  137-38) 

Thus  discipline  is  the  ordering  of  individuals  into 

perpetual  docile  bodies  waiting  to  be  ordered.      This 

discipline  is  made  possible  by  panopticism  which  allows  a 

constant  supervision  of  the  individual  who  is  spatially 

compartmentalized  and  controlled  at  all  times.    This  is  an 

insidious  process  that  is  rarely  as  overt  as  the  example  of 

basic  training.   Take  the  office  as  an  example.    A  man  is 

hired  to  do  a  job.   He  is  given  a  desk  next  to  many  other 

workers.    Spacers  are  set  up  around  each  desk  at  chest 

height.  Thus  people  are  walled  in  and  cannot  communicate 

among  themselves.    Yet  they  are  still  within  view  of  the 

management.    Our  worker  has  his  hair  short  and  wears  a 

tie.    This  makes  him  look  like  everyone  else.    The  only 

reason  that  he  does  this  is  because  it  is  what  is  expected  in 

a  business  environment.  In  fact,  he  believes  it  makes  him 

look  more  professional  and  distinguished.   His  boss  wants 

him  to  work  on  certain  jobs  at  certain  times.    She  gives 

him  a  timetable  that  he  follows  every  day.     It  is  this 

ordering  of  power  that  is  most  apparent  and  it  is  about  this 

that  Foucault  warns  us.   Our  worker  was  not  forced  to  cut 

his  hair  and  dress  like  his  coworkers.    He  wants  to  do  so 

and  thus  he  has  internalized  the  aims  of  the  disciplinary 

field  around  him.  When  he  subscribes  to  the  timetable,  he 

is  merely  a  docile  body  being  structured.   This  is  real-life 
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discipline.  There  are  no  overt  displays  of  power,  and  the 
discipline  is  unquestioningly  accepted  as  "the  way  things 
work. " 

In  Birth  of  the  Clinic,  Foucault  outlines  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  medical  thinking  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Mainly,  he  tells  how  we 
changed  our  views  about  disease  and  diagnoses,  which  led 
to  the  clinic,  but  he  also  shows  how  the  patient  fits  into  the 
clinic.  He  speaks  of  how  the  patient  falls  under  the 
"medical  gaze,"  the  gaze  that  at  once  makes  the  patient  the 
object  of  its  concern  and  simultaneously  seeks  to  see  the 
disease,  to  diagnose  the  illness.  This  is  the  necessity  of 
Panopticism  in  medicine  -  the  doctor  cannot  treat  what  he 
cannot  see;  in  actuality,  this  refers  to  the  direct 
visualization  of  a  diseased  organ  in  surgery,  or  in  outward 
manifestation  such  as  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  a  hidden 
internal  disorder.  Yet  in  the  process  of  making  the  patient 
object  of  the  gaze,  a  gaze  that  is  "master  of  all  its  truth, 
free  of  all  example"  (Focault,  Birth  of  Clinic  81),  the 
patient  who  "asked  for  help,  insofar  as  he  was  the  absolute 
subject  .  .  .  [is]  now  required  to  be  an  object  of  a  gaze, 
indeed,  a  relative  object"  (Focault,  Birth  of  Clinic  83).  So 
the  patient  loses  his  or  her  selfhood.  As  a  result,  "the 
individual  in  question  was  not  so  much  a  sick  person  as  the 
endlessly  reproducible  pathological  fact  to  be  found  in  all 
patients  suffering  in  a  similar  way  ..."  (Focault,  Birth  of 
Clinic  97).  The  medical  gaze  acts  as  a  panoptical  tool 
making  it  possible  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  disciplinary 
field,  to  insure  that  the  patient  is  a  docile  body. 

We  see  that  entering  the  medical  field  immediately 
puts  the  patient  under  the  medical  gaze,  a  disciplinary  field 
controlled  by  the  physician.  Further,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  patient  be  a  docile  body  that  will  not  interfere  with  his 
or  her  treatment.   Thus  Dumas  tells  the  physician  to: 
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make  yourself  master  of  your  patients  and  their 
affections;  assuage  their  pains;  calm  their 
anxieties;  anticipate  their  needs;  bear  with  their 
whims;  make  the  most  of  their  characters  and 
command  their  will,  not  as  a  cruel  tyrant  reigns 
over  his  slaves,  but  as  a  kind  father  who 
watches  over  the  destiny  of  his  children. 
(Focault,  Birth  of  Clinic  88) 

There  is  an  apparent  historical  tendency  to  place  the 
physician  in  the  place  of  the  authority  figure.  Because  the 
patient  is  historically  a  docile  body,  whose  only  task  is  to 
obey  the  doctor,  we  have  troubles  such  as  the  woman  in 
the  introduction  who,  instead  of  suggesting  an  alternative 
form  of  treatment  to  her  surgeon,  went  from  doctor  to 
doctor  trying  to  find  one  who  would  "let  her  keep  her 
breast"  (A  comment  sometimes  heard  from  breast  cancer 
patients;  a  comment  that  further  shows  the  power  given  to 
the  physician;  it  is  the  physician  who  can  symbolically  give 
or  take  away  the  functioning  body).  Situations  like  this  are 
covered  by  sections  one,  three,  and  four  of  the  "Patient's 
Bill  of  Rights"  which  affords  the  patient  "considerate  and 
respectful  care"  as  well  as  the  "right  to  refuse  treatment. " 
But  most  importantly,  "the  patient  has  the  right  to  receive 
from  the  physician  information  necessary  to  give  informed 
consent  prior  to  the  start  of  any  procedure  and/or 
treatment"  (Mappes  and  Zembaty  113).  The  problem  is  that 
even  though  a  patient  must  give  legal  consent  for 
procedures,  often  their  options  are  not  made  clear  and  the 
principle  of  informed  consent  is  given  up  as  the  patient 
often  feels  too  intimidated  to  do  anything  other  than  "sign 
these  forms." 

But  the  clinic  itself  must  be  analyzed  in  its 
objectification  of  the  patient.  In  the  very  process  of 
entering  the  hospital  domain,  one  enters  "a  neutral  domain, 
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one  that  is  homogenous  in  all  its  parts  and  in  which 

comparison  is  possible  ..."  (Focault,  Birth  of  Clinic 

109).  The  hospital,  with  its  open  field  for  the  medical  gaze 

and  its  many  patients  to  compare  is  a  direct  backlash 

against  the  times  when  the  patient  was  housed  in  the  home 

where  the  family  cared  for  the  ill  under  advice  of  the 

physician.    The  clinic  itself  is  the  arena  in  which  medical 

power  can  thrive  unfettered  of  outside  concerns.     The 

clinic,  in  addition,  became  a  classroom.    There  is  a  field 

that  "offers  itself  to  the  gaze  of  both  the  experienced 

observer  and  the  naive  apprentice;  for  both,  there  is  only 

one  language:   the  hospital,  in  which  the  series  of  patients 

examined  is  itself  a  school"  (Focault,  Birth  of  Clinic  76). 

The  patient  in  the  clinic  or  hospital  is  a  teaching  tool.  The 

patient  is  the  nexus  of  the  classroom  and  the  real  world, 

the  patient  is  the  lesson.   The  problem  with  this  is  seen  in 

the  case  of  the  man  in  the  introduction  who  had  an  aortic 

aneurism.   This  patient  was  constantly  a  teaching  aid,  like 

a  textbook,  to  the  point  that  his  value  as  a  human  seemed 

to  be  overlooked  in  favor  of  his  value  as  a  lesson.  Section 

six  of  the  "Patient's  Bill  of  Rights"  seeks  to  correct  this, 

The  patient  has  the  right  to  every  consideration 

of  his  privacy  concerning  his  own  medical  care 

program.      Case     discussion,     consultation, 

examination  and  treatment  are  confidential  and 

should  be  conducted  discreetly.   Those  not 

directly  involved  in  his  care  must  have  the 

permission    of   the   patient    to    be   present. 

(Mappes  and  Zembaty  113) 

Finally,  the  language  of  medicine  tends  to  alienate  the 
patient.  The  necessary  terminology  is  often  not  understood 
by  the  patient,  making  it  difficult  to  understand  diagnosis, 
treatment,  etc. 

Description,   in  clinical  medicine,   does  not 
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mean  placing  the  hidden  within  reach  of  those 
who  have  no  direct  access  ...  [it  is  instead]  a 
speech  that  can  be  understood  only  by  those 
initiated  into  true  speech  ....  Here,  at  the 
level  of  theoretical  structures,  we  encounter 
once  again  the  theme  of  initiation.  (Focault, 
Birth  of  Clinic  115) 

The  medical  language,  to  the  uninitiated,  is  mystical 
and  awe  inspiring.  Just  to  hear  the  physician  speak  with 
medical  terms  acts  to  keep  the  patient  docile.  The  patient, 
in  awe  of  the  physician's  knowledge,  is  ready  to  follow  the 
physician's  instructions  unquestioningly.  Suppose, 
however,  that  the  patient  were  to  realize  that  the  medical 
language  is  just  a  language  and  imparts  no  special  power  to 
the  physician  over  the  patient.  The  patient  will  still  be  left 
out,  will  still  be  alienated,  because  he  or  she  lacks 
understanding  of  the  order  of  the  discourse  and  is  not 
accorded  consideration  of  discursive  competence.  This  is 
because  medical  discourse  is  one  of  the  "fellowships  of 
discourse"  that  promotes  a  "rarefaction  among  speaking 
subjects:  none  may  enter  into  discourse  on  a  specific 
subject  unless  he  has  satisfied  certain  conditions  or  if  he  is 
not,  from  the  outset,  qualified  to  do  so"  (Focault, 
Archaeology  224-25).  Thus  the  old  man  who  goes  to  the 
doctor  because  he  has  trouble  breathing  and  he  sometimes 
feels  like  his  heart  is  fluttering  will  be  told  that  he  is 
"suffering  periods  of  acute  dyspnea  secondary  to  periods  of 
paroxysmal  atrial  tachycardia. "  And  if  the  man  were  to  try 
to  interpret  the  physician's  record  of  his  case,  he  would 
have  even  more  problems  trying  to  decipher  "78y  WM  c/o 
dyspnea  and  'fluttering  heart,'  stress  test  shows  unifocal 
PVC's  c  formation  of  escape  rhythm,  all  other  sys  WNL, 
diag-  dysp.  sec  to  PAT."  But  even  if  the  patient  can 
understand  this,  he  is  still  alienated  because  the  fellowship 
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of  discourse  would  exclude  those  lacking  authority  from  the 
discourse.  Just  because  the  patient  may  understand  what  is 
happening,  his  or  her  ideas  of  treatment  will  not  necessarily 
be  given  due  consideration.  This  leads  us  to  the  danger  of 
alienation:  the  patient  gives  his  or  her  body  and  mind  to 
the  physician,  yet  the  patient  is  excluded  from  the  medical 
discourse.  We  lose  hold  of  the  self.  To  this  end,  section 
two  of  the  "Patient's  Bill  of  Rights"  says  that  "the  patient 
has  the  right  to  obtain  from  his  physician  complete  current 
information  concerning  his  diagnoses,  treatment,  and 
prognosis  in  terms  the  patient  can  be  reasonably  expected 
to  understand"  (Mappes  and  Zembaty  113).  Yet  this 
document,  often  pointed  to  as  a  model  of  physician-patient 
relations,  only  asks  for  understanding  of  the  medical 
discourse.  It  does  not  ask  for  entrance  into  (or  the 
dismantling  of)  the  medical  fellowship  of  discourse.  Thus 
the  tool  that  should  help  the  patient  gain  control  of  the  self 
still  allows  alienation. 

This  presents  a  frightening  picture  of  the 
medical-clinical  field.  The  patient  is  expected  to  be  little 
more  than  a  docile  body  waiting  for  the  physician's 
structuring  treatment.  Discipline  is  maintained  through 
subtle  processes  of  procedure,  tradition  and  language.  The 
end  result  is  that  power  is  removed  from  the  body  of  the 
patient,  the  medical  gaze  diminishes  the  individual's  power 
of  resistance.  And  this  effectively  shuts  the  patient  out  of 
the  discourse.  There  is  a  possible  solution  to  this  problem 
that  runs  along  a  partnership  in  medicine  as  practiced  by 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

In  order  to  follow  the  right  regimen,  it  was  of 
course  necessary  to  listen  to  those  who  knew, 
but  this  relationship  was  supposed  to  take  the 
form  of  persuasion  .  .  .  Whereas  medications 
and  operations  acted  upon  the  body,  and  the 
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body  submitted  to  that  action,  regimen 
addressed  itself  to  the  soul  and  inculcated 
principles  in  the  soul.  Thus,  in  the  Laws,  Plato 
distinguishes  between  two  kinds  of  doctors, 
those  who  are  good  for  slaves  .  .  .  and  who 
confine  themselves  to  giving  prescriptions 
without  offering  any  explanation,  and  the 
freeborn  doctors  who  attend  free  men.  Not 
contenting  themselves  with  prescriptions,  they 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  patient  and 
gather  information  from  himself  and  his 
friends;  they  instruct  him,  exhort  him,  and 
persuade  him  with  arguments  that,  once  he  is 
convinced,  are  likely  to  cause  him  to  lead  the 
right  kind  of  life.  From  the  expert  doctor,  the 
free  man  could  expect  more  than  the  means  for 
a  cure  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term;  he  ought 
to  receive  a  rational  framework  for  the  whole 
of  his  existence.  (Focault,  Use  of  Pleasure 
107) 

The  Greek  physician  entered  into  a  relationship  with 
the  patient.  The  idea  of  a  sovereign  doctor  whose  will  is 
the  unwavering  truth  is  absent  from  Greek  thought.  This 
is  a  possible  direction  for  our  medicine  to  take. 
Admittedly,  contemporary  doctors  have  more  to  contend 
with  than  did  Greek  doctors.  Greek  medicine  was  less 
specialized  and  depended  upon  a  more  personal 
relationship.  The  elements  that  could  be  adopted,  however, 
are  those  dealing  with  patient  autonomy.  The  Greek 
patient  was  not  alienated  from  himself  when  he  entered  the 
medical  relationship.  Our  current  medicine  resembles  the 
slave  medicine  of  the  Greeks.  What  we  should  try  to  attain 
is  the  Greek  idea  of  the  functional  discourse  that  occurred 
between  physician  and  patient.   There  must  be  a  give  and 
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take  in  which  patients  should  not  fear  the  doctor.  Patients 
should  feel  free  to  question  the  physician  and  the  physician 
should  listen  to  the  patient;  not  just  listening  to  symptoms, 
but  listening  to  the  patient  -  what  the  patient  wants  and 
needs  out  of  treatment  and  which  therapy  would  match 
which  patient.  This  would  serve  to  facilitate  patient 
compliance  with  therapy,  as  well  as  cement  a  relationship 
not  just  between  doctor  and  patient,  but  between  person 
and  person.  It  would  remind  both  sides  that  the  other  is, 
above  all  else,  a  human  being,  no  more  and  no  less. 

There  are  many  goals  of  the  patient's  rights 
movement  and  it  seems  that  there  is  a  special  interest  group 
for  every  goal.  These  groups  lobby  for  support  for  their 
platforms,  like  the  flagship  "Patient's  Bill  of  Rights."  But 
until  these  groups  unite  in  their  call  for  the  proper  respect 
of  patients,  their  specific  victories  will  mean  nothing. 
Medical  reformers  must  fight  the  alienation  of  the  patient 
in  his  own  therapy.  Until  patients  are  accorded  respect  as 
individuals  and  given  power  over  their  own  health  care, 
medical  alienation  will  never  end.  Even  the  "Patient's  Bill 
of  Rights"  does  not  call  for  this  in  a  tacit  way.  There 
have,  however,  been  developments  that  point  to  an 
understanding  of  an  individual's  right  to  participate  in  his 
own  health  care.  The  current  trend  of  "preventative 
medicine"  has  made  people  realize  that  they  can,  through 
their  lifestyle,  prevent  some  health  problems  from  ever 
occurring.  The  hope  is  that  in  seeing  one's  own  power  in 
preventing  disease,  people  will  finally  demand  some  power 
in  treating  disease. 
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Flying  Too  Close  to  the  Sun 

by  Bailey  Leopard 


James  Joyce,  whose  gradual  and  controversial  rise  to 
fame  and  respect  resembles  a  majority  of  twentieth  century 
writers'  careers,  perhaps  has  influenced  the  literary  world 
of  this  century  more  than  any  other  author.  While  his 
works  are  relatively  few,  he  provided  the  literary  world 
with  three  major  techniques  which  are  characteristics  of 
modern  literature.  Perhaps  his  most  important  contribution 
is  the  stream-of-consciousness  technique  in  which  the 
author  narrates  through  the  free  association  of  the 
characters'  minds.  Action  becomes  subordinate  to  thought 
as  the  conflicts  and  resolutions  are  interpreted  through 
interior  monologue  rather  than  dramatization.  Joyce  also 
introduced  the  epiphany  as  a  literary  device  rather  than  a 
Christian  tradition.  The  character  experiences  epiphany 
usually  at  a  moment  of  crisis  as  a  sudden  spiritual 
realization,  and  such  revelations  could  be  sparked  simply 
by  an  insignificance.  Finally,  Joyce  developed  myths  into 
a  framework  on  which  to  arrange  organization  or  patterns 
in  his  novels.  He  used  the  universality  of  these  stories  to 
comment  on  the  qualities  of  modern  man.  These 
characteristics  can  be  seen  in  works  by  authors  throughout 
the  twentieth-century  including  Virginia  Woolf,  D.H. 
Lawrence,  and  Bernard  Malamud. 

Joyce  clearly  uses  these  three  techniques  in  his  novel 
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of  introspection  and  inspiration,  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
a  Young  Man.  Similar  to  this  work  is  J.  D.  Salinger's 
novel  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  where  an  adolescent 
character  struggles  with  his  own  sense  of  worth.  Joyce's 
influence  throughout  the  twentieth  century  is  obvious  as 
Salinger  indirectly  and  specifically  uses  these  three  methods 
in  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  published  approximately  thirty 
years  after  Joyce's  comment  on  human  alienation. 

Stephen  Dedalus,  the  antihero  in  A  Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  is  developed  from  early  childhood 
to  the  inception  of  adulthood  through  stream-of- 
consciousness  narration.  Chapter  one  begins  with  a  series 
of  unrelated  sensory  reactions  as  would  be  typical  of  a  six- 
year-old.  The  story  begins  with  a  fairy-tale  quality,  "Once 
upon  a  time  .  .  .  ,"  and  all  five  senses  are  exhausted  within 
the  first  page  of  the  text  (Joyce  7).  Throughout  the 
description  of  Stephen's  childhood  and  adolescence  the 
tactile  and  optic  senses  are  used.  The  dampness  and  chill 
of  the  sewage  ditch  in  which  Stephen  was  pushed  is  a 
central  source  of  depression  for  the  boy  as  he  lies  in  the 
infirmary.  The  evil  quality  of  darkness  is  emphasized  as 
the  adolescent  Stephen  is  swayed  to  penitence  by  Father 
Arnall's  description  of  Hell's  impenetrable  and  eternal 
darkness.  Finally,  Stephen  matures  and  develops  his 
applied  Aquinas  theory  of  aesthetics  in  the  final  chapter  of 
the  novel.  This  Aquinas  theory  is  related  to  the  reader 
through  conversations  with  Lynch  and  the  Dean  of  Studies 
at  University  College,  Dublin,  and  this  theory  becomes 
Stephen's  method  of  living  satisfactorily.  Overall  the 
actions  of  Stephen  are  negligible  compared  to  his  thoughts 
in  developing  his  life's  theory. 

Salinger  also  creates  his  protagonist,  Holden 
Caulfield,  by  allowing  the  narrator  to  describe  his  plight 
simply  through  his  own  experience.   Holden  like  Stephen 
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is  an  introspective,  self-centered  character  attempting  to 
break  from  the  confines  of  the  cruel,  contemptuous  world 
that  surrounds  him.  The  framework  of  the  novel  is 
provided  as  Holden  is  relating  the  events  to  his  psycho- 
analyst immediately  preceding  a  nervous  breakdown.  His 
story  is  told  by  means  of  flashback,  and  the  plot  only  spans 
an  approximate  forty-hour  period  of  Holden' s  experience. 
Despite  the  difference  in  framework,  Salinger's  style  is 
reminiscent  of  Joyce's  stream-of-consciousness  narration 
since  everything  is  depicted  through  the  thoughts  of 
Caulfield.  Holden 's  inability  to  maintain  a  steady  train  of 
thought  is  obvious  in  his  narration,  giving  the  reader  some 
insight  into  his  poor  performance  in  school.  Salinger's  use 
of  dialect  and  lack  of  coherency  in  developing  Holden' s 
thoughts  makes  his  character's  lack  of  maturity  apparent. 
Dedalus  seems  to  be  the  intellectual  which  Holden  strives 
to  become. 

The  myth  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus  is  used  as  a 
framework  in  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  on 
which  Joyce  constructs  his  tale  of  Stephen's  maturation. 
From  his  childhood  Stephen  feels  as  if  his  odd  name  is  a 
sign  of  his  destiny  although  he  really  does  not  know  why. 
Later  he  identifies  himself  with  the  characters  of  the 
ancient  myth—sometimes  with  the  ingenious  Daedalus  who 
constructs  wings  and  flies  from  his  self-entrapment,  and 
sometimes  with  Daedalus'  son  Icarus  who  rebels  by  flying 
too  close  to  the  sun  and  consequently  plunges  to  his  death. 
Dublin  is  to  Stephen  the  labyrinth  from  which  he  must 
escape  to  reach  self-actualization.  At  the  most  climactic 
epiphany  of  the  novel  practically  all  the  imagery  deals  with 
water  and  flight.  The  girl  which  prompts  his  revelation  is 
seen  as  "a  strange  and  beautiful  seabird,"  (Joyce  171).  The 
birds  in  front  of  the  University  library  circle  into  flight, 
and  he  is  reminded  of  that  "hawklike  man  whose  name  he 
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boar  soaring  out  of  his  captivity  on  osierwoven  wings 
..."  (Joyce  225).  Finally,  in  the  last  lines  of  the  text 
Stephen  pleads  with  his  mythical  father  Daedalus,  "Old 
Father,  old  artificer,  stand  me  now  and  ever  in  good 
stead,"  as  he  embarks  on  his  flight  from  the  labyrinth  of 
convention  to  become  the  artist  he  aspires  to  be  (Joyce 
253). 

Salinger's  framework  does  not  rely  directly  on  the 
myth  used  by  Joyce.  However,  the  major  symbols  and 
images  which  Joyce  uses  from  the  Daedalus  and  Icarus  tale 
can  appropriately  be  related  to  Holden's  tragic  plight. 
Holden's  labyrinth  is  the  cold,  contemptuous  world  which 
alienates  and  depresses  him.  He  is  unable  to  deal  with  the 
boredom  and  shallowness  of  humanity  and  strives  to  soar 
to  greater  heights.  Holden  refers  to  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  world  as  "phonies"  although  he  is  a  self- 
proclaimed  liar.  Holden  sees  himself  as  lost  and  confused 
and  desperately  wants  to  do  something  about  it.  However, 
he  sees  the  rest  of  the  world  as  people  who  are  denying 
their  own  inner  turmoil  and  confusion.  The  frustration  that 
ensues  after  he  fails  again  and  again  to  assign  some 
relevance  to  life  becomes  the  thorn  in  his  side  which  causes 
his  failure  in  school,  his  frustration,  and  his  final 
breakdown.  However,  Holden  lacks  the  intellect  and  the 
introspection  which  Stephen  Dedalus  learns  to  master. 
Stephen  detaches  himself  from  the  world  on  his  own, 
preferring  to  manifest  his  sexual  desires  at  the  impersonal 
brothels  of  Dublin  rather  than  become  attached  to  the  girls 
in  his  life.  Holden  simultaneously  wants  to  assume  his 
place  in  society  and  be  better  and  different  than  everyone 
else.  Holden  wants  to  be  a  social  creature,  but  his 
paranoia  and  desire  for  ideal  love  get  in  his  way.  His 
conformity  is  apparent  in  his  use  of  slang  and  his  over- 
zealous  attempt  to  be  socially  proper.   Yet  his  inability  to 
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cope  with  humanity  is  evident  in  Holden's  conflict  with  his 
roommate,  Ward  Stradlater,  and  with  the  hotel  pimp, 
Maurice.  In  the  last  chapter  Holden  cannot  decipher  good 
and  bad  as  he  lumps  Phoebe,  his  beloved  little  sister,  and 
Maurice  into  the  same  category  of  people  which  he  misses 
while  he  is  in  the  sanitarium.  Stephen  is  on  a  path  to  self- 
actualization  by  the  end  of  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man,  while  Holden  is  headed  to  a  fall  much  like 
Icarus. 

Joyce's  structure  in  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man  is  also  based  on  three  epiphanies  rising  in 
importance  followed  by  a  lesser  but  final  revelation  in  the 
last  chapter.  At  the  end  of  the  first  two  chapters  Stephen 
finds  an  outlet  for  his  more  base  emotions  and  passions  in 
the  brothels  of  Dublin.  His  first  sexual  experience  brings 
him  a  feeling  of  complete  physical  and  emotional  release, 
but  Stephen  still  has  not  crossed  the  bridge  to  manhood 
since  his  lover  is  portrayed  maternally,  mussing  his  hair 
and  calling  him  a  "little  rascal,"  (Joyce  101).  The  second 
epiphany  comes  after  Stephen  has  attended  the  spiritual 
retreat,  and  he  goes  to  confess  his  sins.  He  is  so  spiritually 
cleansed  through  his  penance  that  he  will  accept  death  if 
God  so  wills  it.  The  white  flowers  on  the  altar  spark  in 
him  a  sense  of  purity,  and  Stephen  feels  as  if  some  sort  of 
inner-peace  has  come.  In  the  next  section  Stephen  devotes 
himself  to  piety,  but  when  asked  by  the  director  of  the 
college  about  his  interest  in  entering  the  priesthood, 
Stephen  realizes  his  inability  to  perfect  himself.  However, 
on  his  walk  along  the  seashore  Stephen  realizes  his  calling. 
The  emotion  of  this  most  climactic  epiphany  takes  over  the 
text  as  it  becomes  more  like  poetry  than  prose: 

He  climbed  to  the  crest  of  the  sandhill  and 
gazed  about  him.  Evening  had  fallen.  A  rim 
of  the  young  moon  cleft  the  pale  waste  of  sky 
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like  the  rim  of  a  silver  hoop  embedded  in  grey 
sand;  and  the  tide  was  flowing  in  fast  to  the 
land  with  a  low  whisper  of  her  waves, 
islanding  a  few  last  figures  in  distant  pools. 
(Joyce  173) 

Similarly,  Holden  Caulfield's  adventure  is  divided 
into  three  climaxes,  the  third  one  being  the  strongest, 
followed  by  the  anticlimax  of  the  last  chapter.  Holden 's 
first  climax  of  emotion  is  sensed  as  he  is  completely 
frustrated  with  Pencey  and  all  the  people  there.  This 
frustration  is  vented  by  striking  out  at  Stradlater,  but 
Holden  ends  up  with  his  own  nose  bloodied.  As  he  cannot 
deal  with  the  lack  of  comradery  he  fells  with  his 
classmates,  he  is  determined  to  set  out  for  home.  Holden 
rushes  out  almost  breaking  his  "crazy  neck"  on  some 
peanut  shells  on  the  stairs  (Salinger  52).  This  final  scene 
of  chapter  seven  symbolizes  humanity's  disregard  for 
humanity.  The  second  climax  occurs  directly  after  Holden 
is  abused  by  Maurice.  In  his  depression  Holden  has  sunk 
to  thoughts  of  suicide,  but  he  uses  his  commonly  bizarre 
reasoning  to  keep  himself  from  performing  the  act  saying, 
"I  didn't  want  a  bunch  of  stupid  rubbernecks  looking  at  me 
when  I  was  all  gory,"  (Salinger  104).  The  ultimate  climax 
of  human  cruelty  occurs  when  Holden  decides  to  go  home 
to  see  his  sister  Phoebe.  Holden  nearly  worships  her  as  he 
feels  she  is  the  only  person  who  truly  understands  him. 
However,  Phoebe  surmises  he  has  been  expelled  and  is  so 
frustrated  that  she  hits  him  and  refuses  to  speak  with  him. 
This  is  the  crudest  rejection  of  all  for  Holden  because  of 
his  complete  adoration  of  Phoebe.  Unlike  Stephen's 
epiphanies  Holden' s  conflicts  drown  him  rather  than  rescue 
him  from  his  seclusion. 

Both  Joyce  and  Salinger  use  a  similar  style  and 
similar     techniques     to     describe     the     psychological 
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development  of  an  alienated,  frustrated  adolescent. 
However,  in  A  Portrait  of  the  Anist  as  a  Young  Man  Joyce 
develops  Stephen  psychologically  upward,  while  Salinger 
either  stagnates  or  reduces  Holden's  psychological  state. 
This  is  the  major  difference  between  the  two  novels.  In  the 
final  epiphany  Stephen  has  decided  to  follow  his  mythical 
father  and  soar  out  of  the  labyrinth  to  pursue  his  art. 
However,  Vie  Catcher  in  the  Rye  ends  in  anticlimax  since 
Holden  has  lost  all  ability  to  differentiate  between  good  and 
bad  experience.  He  is  flooded  with  experience  and  is 
unable  to  discern  between  the  personal  worth  of  Phoebe 
and  Maurice,  characters  which  represent  opposite  ends  of 
the  moral  spectrum.  The  ending  to  Holden's  story  is 
ambiguous  because  Holden  has  no  apparent  value-system. 
However,  Stephen  is  out  to  face  the  world  with  the  newly 
found  self-confidence  provided  by  his  realization  that  the 
meaning  of  life  will  have  to  come  from  within  himself  and 
not  from  outer  sources.  Holden  still  seems  bogged  down 
in  the  value  systems  forced  upon  him  by  society  and  is 
unable  to  redefine  these  for  himself.  Stephen  seems 
prepared  to  strap  on  the  mythical  wings  of  his  namesake 
and  soar  through  life  with  the  knowledge  that  will  keep  hirn 
air  borne.  However,  at  the  end  of  Catcher  in  the  Rye 
Holden  seems  doomed  to  prematurely  fly  and  come  too 
close  to  the  sun  which  will  melt  his  wings  and  send  hirn 
plummeting  to  his  death  in  the  fathoms  of  the  ocean. 
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Underground  Atlanta: 
an  Overview 

by  Wesley  Edwards 


OEDIPUS:    O  city,  city! 

CREON:  It  is  my  city,  too! 

Scene  II,  Oedipus  Rex 


The  city.  For  centuries,  it  has  challenged  humankind 
to  find  answers  to  its  recurring  problems—congestion, 
conflict,  commerce.  Just  as  Creon  and  Oedipus  struggled 
with  one  another  over  what  was  best  for  Thebes,  modern 
civic  leaders  so  disagree.  However,  today  leaders  as 
powerful,  resourceful,  and  beloved  as  Oedipus  (at  least 
before  his  fall)  are  few.  Today,  the  problems  of  the  city 
are  bigger;  the  cities  are  too.  Yet,  the  city  must  still  serve 
its  people.  Amid  racial-,  ethnic-,  and  class-based  conflict; 
populations  that  are  suburbanizing  and  segregating; 
downtowns  that  are  paralyzed  by  poverty;  limited  resources 
and  growing  expectations  of  city  officials;  overpowering 
social  forces;  and  high  political  risk  of  leadership,  the 
government  must  still  serve  its  people. 

The  daunting  challenges  to  effective  municipal 
government  in  the  United  States  obviously  call  for 
forthright,  concerted  action  by  the  public  and  private 
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sectors  alike.  In  this  paper,  I  will  discuss  an  example  of 
such  bold  action—the  redevelopment  of  Underground 
Atlanta,  an  expansive  downtown  retail  and  entertainment 
complex  that  was  revitalized  through  a  joint  effort  by  the 
City  of  Atlanta  and  the  privately  held  Rouse  Corporation. 
First,  I  will  introduce  the  city  of  Atlanta  as  an  urban  area, 
explain  what  Underground  is  in  this  context,  and  sketch  the 
process  by  which  the  complex  was  developed.  Then,  I  will 
very  briefly  characterize  the  Underground  redevelopment 
as  it  pertains  to  three  major  concerns  for  all  urban  areas: 
Decentralization,  minority/underclass  issues,  and 
public/private  partnerships. 

One  writer  has  said  that  Atlanta  "burst  upon  the 
national  consciousness"  because  it  was  the  first  Deep  South 
city  to  desegregate  its  schools  peacefully  (D.  Thomas  27). 
Whatever  the  reason,  Atlanta  is  very  much  a  bursting  urban 
area.  Just  look  at  the  statistics.  The  18-county  Atlanta 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (MSA)  is  the  ninth  largest  in 
the  country,  home  to  approximately  2.8  million  people. 
More  than  450,000  live  in  the  city  itself  {Metropolitan  1). 
Between  1960  and  1970,  the  city  grew  in  population  about 
2.0%,  while  the  surrounding  counties  grew  an  astonishing 
68.6%.  Between  1978  and  1988,  the  city  grew  about 
5.2%,  while  the  entire  MSA  burgeoned  39.8% 
{Metropolitan  1-2). 

Atlanta  also  benefits  from  one  of  the  nation's 
strongest  economies,  with  MSA  unemployment  steady  at 
about  5.1%.  Nationally,  the  area  is  tenth  in  total  retail 
sales,  eleventh  in  effective  buying  income,  and  third  in 
both  residential  construction  and  office  construction 
{Metropolitan  3).  Although  it  is  expected  to  level  off  in 
the  1990s,  Atlanta's  economy  exceeded  national  growth 
levels  by  4-5%  each  year  in  the  80s,  largely  because  of  a 
yearly  5%  growth  in  employment  (Walker  72).    Growth 
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brought  wealth  to  Atlanta:  Several  counties  in  the  MSA 
boast  average  yearly  household  incomes  exceeding  $30,000 
(Beers  358).  The  strong  economy  is  due  in  part  to 
transportation,  conventions,  and  tourism.  For  example, 
Hartsfield  International  Airport,  the  country's  largest, 
enplanes  over  21  million  air  passengers  each  year.  Atlanta 
ranks  third  nationally  in  convention  visitors,  (Applebome) 
with  delegates  coming  year-round  and  spending  over  $830 
million  per  year  in  the  city  (Metropolitan  3).  In  tourism, 
nearly  half  of  all  tourism  in  Georgia  is  in  the  Atlanta  MSA. 
Savannah  and  the  Georgia  beaches  are  far  outdistanced 
(Niemi  17-18). 

Upon  a  closer  look,  statistics  also  prove  that  the 
economic  success  of  Atlanta  is  not  completely  uniform. 
Atlanta  appears  to  follow  a  pattern  of  suburbanization 
described  by  historian  Kenneth  Jackson.  He  writes,  "The 
move  to  the  suburbs  was  almost  self-generating.  As  larger 
numbers  of  affluent  citizens  moved  out,  jobs  followed.  In 
turn,  this  attracted  more  families,  more  roads,  and  more 
industries."  According  to  his  calculations  from  1980 
Census  data,  Atlanta  has  the  fifth  largest  suburban 
population  proportion  in  the  country~79.1%  (Crabgrass 
284-85).  This  process  of  suburbanization  drains  wealth 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  In  the  late  1980' s,  the  City  of 
Atlanta  had  the  lowest  family  median  income  in  the  18 
counties  that  make  up  the  MSA~$13,591.  It  also  had 
among  the  lowest  per  capita  incomes~$6,539.  More  than 
a  fourth  of  Atlantans  in  1979  lived  in  poverty.  For  the 
entire  metropolitan  area,  the  poverty  level  was  about  10% 
(Metropolitan  3).  Forty-eight  thousand  people  live  in 
public  housing;  an  estimated  6,000  are  homeless  (Beers  and 
Hembree  357).  Their  economic  fortunes  appear  bleak  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  between  1970  and  1980,  entry-level 
jobs  in  Fulton  County  plummeted  12. 1  % .  During  the  same 
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period,  knowledge-intensive  jobs  soared  35.6%  (Kasarda 
50).  Overall,  unemployment  in  the  city  is  about  9% 
{Metropolitan  3).  Quite  simply,  Atlanta  is  losing  the  jobs 
that  poor  people  can  get,  such  as  the  ones  in  manufacturing 
and  construction  work  (down  about  3%  per  year 
[Metropolitan  2]),  while  the  area  gains  great  numbers  of 
suburban-held  white-collar  jobs.  For  example,  office  space 
in  the  Central  Business  District  grew  by  about  60% 
between  1970  and  1978  (Berry  93),  but  unemployment 
remains  a  problem  for  city  residents.  The  pattern 
continues,  as  Central  Atlanta  Progress,  a  development 
group  for  what  is  known  as  the  Heart  of  Atlanta,  estimates 
$4-5  billion  in  mainly  white-collar  development  in  the 
Central  Business  District  in  the  next  fifteen  years 
{Downtown  1). 

Despite  phenomenal  economic  growth  in  the  suburbs 
and  continued  white-collar  development  downtown,  the 
people  of  the  center  city,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  black 
{Metropolitan  3),  are  victims  of  the  processes  of 
suburbanization,  poverty,  discrimination,  and  joblessness. 
Lest  you  judge  the  city  leaders  too  harshly,  though,  and 
claim  they  are  abandoning  the  poor,  as  many  indeed  have, 
consider  these  words: 

Social  improvement  cannot  take  place  in  a 
vacuum,  or  during  a  time  of  economic 
recession.  The  key  is  balance.  Atlanta  must 
continue  to  produce  more  jobs,  a  growing  tax 
base,  cultural  and  athletic  activities,  a 
profitable  business  environment,  and  pride  in 
the  community.  To  neglect  these  factors  in 
favor  of  putting  all  emphasis  on  social 
improvement  only  retards  that  very 
improvement  ....    (Allen  236) 
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In  the  1960's,  Atlanta  resolutely  pursued  racial  and  social 
equality,  along  with  economic  growth.  In  the  1970' s  and 
80' s,  evidence  indicates  that  the  balance  between  social  and 
economic  improvement,  maintained  and  encouraged  by 
Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.  (especially  profound  in  this  excerpt 
from  his  farewell  address  to  the  city),  tipped  in  favor  of  the 
economic.  Now,  city  leaders  are  apparently  once  again 
aware  of  the  need  for  Allen's  balance.  They  are  seeking 
to  revitalize  the  Heart  of  Atlanta  and  to  address  the  most 
pressing  and  disheartening  problems  in  the  urban 
conundrum.  Though  the  city  is  now  working  on 
educational  and  housing  reform  issues  more  assiduously 
than  in  the  past,  the  hallmark  of  former  Mayor  Andrew 
Young's  downtown  revitalization  plan  (supported  by  the 
current  mayor,  Maynard  Jackson)  is  the  redevelopment  of 
Underground  Atlanta. 

What  was  it?  What  is  it?  What  is  it  going  to  be? 
To  answer  the  latter  question  first,  the  city  hopes  that  it 
will  be  the  inauguration  of  significant  economic  growth  in 
the  Heart  of  Atlanta  and  a  boost  to  the  ever-important 
convention  industry.  As  we  have  seen,  growth  is  sorely 
needed.  The  redevelopment  promises  at  least  3,000  new 
jobs,  11  million  visitors  annually,  and  over  $70  million  in 
retail  sales  (Harris).  To  answer  "What  was  it?",  we  must 
return  to  the  19th  century,  and  the  erstwhile  young  city  of 
Atlanta.  Its  major  commercial  district  was  an  area  near  the 
railroad  station.  In  these  few  blocks  of  Alabama  and  Pryor 
Street  were  hotels,  offices  (including  at  one  time  Woodrow 
Wilson's  and  Henry  Grady's),  banks,  stores,  saloons,  and 
offices.  As  vehicular,  rail,  and  pedestrian  traffic  increased, 
a  series  of  viaducts  and  bridges  was  built,  moving  the  level 
of  the  street  about  two  stories  up  (Shavin). 

The  area  beneath  the  viaducts  was  abandoned  and 
sealed  off  until  it  was  rediscovered  in  the  1960s.   In  1968, 
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Underground  Atlanta  was  named  a  National  Historic  Site 
("Atlanta").  Soon  it  was  privately  developed  into  a  chic 
nightspot,  replete  with  restaurants,  nightclubs,  and  small 
shops.  The  original  Underground  development  flourished 
in  the  1970s,  until  the  area  experienced  rising  crime  and 
the  inconvenient  construction  of  a  rapid  transit  link  nearby. 
It  closed  in  1982.  It  reopened  in  June  of  1989.  This  time, 
it  was  three  times  as  large  (with  150  new  businesses, 
mostly  small  retailers  and  restaurants,  and  200,000  square 
feet  of  leasable  space  [Downtown  1])  and  buoyed  not  only 
by  spirited  civic  pride  but  also  by  tremendous  city  largess 
coupled  with  private  capital.  At  its  inception,  the  city 
offered  seven  goals  for  the  renascent  Underground: 

-  To  create  about  3,000  jobs 

-  To  support  the  convention  industry 

-  To  stimulate  downtown  economically 

-  To  gain  revenue  from  increased  sales  and 
property  taxes  and  interest  in  a  parking  structure 

-  To  upgrade  a  physically  deteriorated  area  of 
downtown 

-  To  stimulate  renewal  of  adjacent  areas  of 
downtown 

-  To  enhance  opportunity  for  local  entrepreneurs, 
especially  minority  entrepreneurs   (Sawicki  348) 

Additionally,  urban  scholar  David  Sawicki  suggests, 
"[U]nquantifiable  benefits  of  urban  design  and  city  image 
may  be  the  most  important  rationales"  for  the 
redevelopment  (354). 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  goals  set  forth  above, 
let  us  consider  (albeit  briefly)  the  financial  arrangements 
that  the  Underground  project  involves.  Underground's 
underlying  financial  arrangements  may  best  be  described  as 
convoluted  and  extraordinarily  complex.  The  process 
began  soon  after  the  original  Underground  development 
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closed  in  1982.  Mayor  Young  and  city  officials  sponsored 
feasibility  studies  in  1983  as  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to 
resuscitate  Underground  and  the  Heart  of  Atlanta 
(Applebome).  Under  what  one  writer  has  called  a  crusade 
by  Mayor  Young  (Applebome),  the  city  set  Underground 
as  its  top  downtown  priority.  Leaders  of  the  project 
entered  negotiations  with  the  Rouse  Corporation  of 
Columbia,  Maryland,  the  development  group  that  gained 
renown  for  its  work  on  Boston's  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 
and  Baltimore's  Harborplace—successful  specialized 
downtown  retail  centers  (Sawicki  347).  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  project's  initiative  came  from  the  city,  not  from 
Rouse.  The  city  set  broad  development  goals  that  it 
determined  could  not  be  achieved  without  private  capital. 
Thus,  the  city  turned  to  the  Rouse  Corporation  and  its  past 
urban  success  and  solid  industry  reputation  to  guide  the 
project.  Rouse  agreed  to  join  the  City  of  Atlanta  in  a 
public/private  venture  after  the  city  offered  substantial 
public  support  (Prestich). 

With  the  broad  urban  goals  for  the  project  and  the 
principal  participants  fixed,  the  city  was  prepared  to  raise 
the  revenue  to  underwrite  the  estimated  $142-million 
project.  The  Rouse  Corporation  agreed  to  provide  $21 
million  in  front-end  costs  (with  two  participating  minority- 
owned  firms),  while  the  city  offered  to  provide  $121 
million  in  public  funds  (Prestich).  How  the  city  raised  this 
revenue  may  be  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  project, 
for  no  public  referendum  ever  approved  or  even  considered 
any  aspect  of  the  project.  The  entire  block  of  new  funds 
was  raised  and  distributed  without  direct  public  consent 
(Sawicki  350).  The  total  $121  million  in  new  revenue  is 
broken  down  in  the  following  manner: 

85  million  -  in  bonds  issued  by  the  Downtown 
Development  Authority  and  the  City  of 
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Atlanta 
12  million  -  Atlanta  sales  tax  windfall 
10  million  -  1984  Urban  Development  Action 

Grant  from  the  United  States  Department  of 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 
8  million  -  1984  Community  Development 

Block  Grant,  also  from  the  United  States 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development 
6  million  -  cost  absorbed  by  Fulton  County, 

which  built  and  owns  one  parking  deck  at  the 

Underground  complex  (Prestich) 

Of  course,  there  are  costs  for  the  city  above  the  $121 
million  figure.  These  items  include  increased  police 
presence  in  the  Underground  area  (30  new  officers  [E. 
Thomas  27A]),  street  improvements,  infrastructure 
upgrading,  and  beautiflcation  (Sawicki  350). 

From  this  overview  of  the  project's  funding,  it  should 
be  amply  clear  how  difficult  Underground  was  to  develop 
and  finance.  Because  there  is  such  substantial  public 
money  in  the  Underground  Atlanta  project,  the 
overwhelming  need  for  a  successful  public/private 
relationship  is  readily  apparent.  This  relationship  brings 
complexity,  almost  intractability.  Before  Underground 
Atlanta  reopened  last  June,  an  amazing  display  of 
governmental  action  somehow  slowly  moved  forward.  The 
Atlanta  City  Council  passed  92  resolutions.  City  lawyers 
confronted  ten  separate  lawsuits  (including  one  filed  on 
opening  day).  Project  managers  finally  satisfied  a  very 
finicky  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  United 
States  Congress,  Georgia  General  Assembly,  and  Fulton 
County  Commission  all  had  to  authorize  some  aspect  of  the 
plans,  however  small  it  might  have  been  ("Atlanta"). 
Project  and  city  leaders  also  had  to  cope  with  an  expected 
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increase  in  public  transportation  use  and  traffic  in  general 
in  the  Heart  of  Atlanta.  One  of  Underground's  prime 
selling  points  is  its  accessibility,  both  to  the  city's  system 
of  interstates  and  to  rapid  transit.  (Underground  is  one 
block  from  Five  Points  Station,  a  heavily  used  link  with 
MARTA,  Atlanta's  rapid  transit  system.)  Project  and  city 
officials  also  had  to  convince  Rich's  department  store  to 
upgrade  its  downtown  location,  another  selling  point  for 
marketers  (Prestich).  Considering  this  profusion  of 
activity,  it  is  a  wonder  that  Underground  took  only  six 
years  to  rebuild. 

Now  that  Atlanta  has  been  introduced  as  an  urban 
area  and  the  process  and  mechanics  of  the  Underground 
Atlanta  redevelopment  have  been  outlined,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  the  larger  picture.  Atlanta's  central  city  is  not 
much  different  from  most  modern  North  American  central 
cities.  It  fits  into  a  larger  general  pattern  of  urban  decline 
and  suburban  growth  (mentioned  earlier)  that  Kenneth 
Jackson  has  chronicled  (Crabgrass,  ch.  15).  To  understand 
fully  the  significance  of  downtown  developments  such  as 
Underground  Atlanta,  we  must  consider,  at  least  briefly, 
some  of  the  major  issues  associated  with  this  pattern—issues 
that  treat  the  problems  that  leave  inner  cities  forlorn  and 
grim  and  that  require  resolute  corrective  action.  The  first 
of  these  issues  is  decentralization. 

Erla  Zwingle,  writing  for  National  Geographic, 
contends  that  "the  amazing  growth  of  the  [Atlanta]  suburbs 
has  had  a  centrifugal  effect  on  municipal  life,  creating 
satellites  that  rarely  touch  the  central  city"  (7).  Kenneth 
Jackson,  generalizing,  concurs  in  writing,  "What  is  striking 
in  the  lives  of  most  [suburban]  residents  is  the  frequency 
with  which  they  choose  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
variety  of  experiences  the  metropolis  affords"  (Crabgrass 
279).    There  is  indeed  a  ring  of  suburban  affluence  and  a 
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core  of  central-city  poverty  and  joblessness.  For  example, 
in  Atlanta  studies  have  proved  that  entry-level  clerical  and 
retail  jobs  are  disappearing  into  the  suburbs.  Jobs  in 
suburban  Cobb  and  Gwinnett  Counties  are  expected  to 
triple  by  2010.  These  counties  refuse  to  link  to  MART  A, 
preferring  instead  to  establish  a  wholly  independent  transit 
system  (Beers  and  Hembree  359-60).  Thus,  the  poor 
people  who  live  in  Atlanta  cannot  easily  or  affordably  get 
where  they  most  need  to  go—to  entry-level  jobs  in  the 
suburbs. 

If  Underground  Atlanta  can  achieve  its  goals  of 
bringing  3,000  new  jobs—mostly  non-knowledge-intensive 
jobs— to  downtown  and  of  stimulating  the  downtown 
economically,  it  will  have  effectively  countered  a  major 
urban  trend.  It  will  have  acted  directly  on  the  words  of 
historian  Jackson:  "...  [D]owntown  is  losing  its 
importance.  No  longer  is  it  the  heart  of  Atlanta.  As 
downtown  becomes  less  central,  its  power  and  influence 
will  decline.  And  so  will  that  of  the  people  who  live 
there"  {Georgia  Trend  64-65).  The  project  is  quite  risky 
because  it  attempts  to  draw  downtown  suburbanites  who  go 
into  Atlanta  only  to  work,  as  well  as  those  who  do  not  go 
there  at  all  (Applebome). 

The  problem  of  decentralization  leads  to  a  second 
major  urban  concern— the  urban  underclass.  Sociologist 
William  Julius  Wilson  has  defined  and  described  the 
underclass  in  his  works,  most  notably  The  Declining 
Significance  of  Race: 

[Sjtructural  shifts  in  the  economy,  an  aspect 
that  has  developed  hand  in  hand  with  the 
decentralization  of  industry  and  the  movement 
from  goods  to  services  and  that  has  brought  the 
problems  of  black  unemployment  into  even 
sharper  relief,   [encourages]  development  of 
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quite    distinct    labor    markets    in    advanced 

industrial  America.  (96) 
Wilson's  underclass  is  predominately  black,  jobless,  poorly 
educated,  sustained  meagerly  by  public  assistance,  and, 
among  other  things,  marked  by  high  incidence  of  female- 
headed  households,  significant  disaffection,  and  both 
physical  and  psychological  isolation  (Disadvantaged). 
Without  a  doubt,  Atlanta  has  a  consequential  underclass. 
Consonant  with  Wilson's  thesis,  the  city  population  is  two- 
thirds  black  (Jackson,  Crabgrass  327).  We  have  already 
seen  statistics  that  speak  of  an  alarming  rate  of  poverty  and 
9%  unemployment  within  the  City  of  Atlanta.  Further, 
21.7%  of  city  households  are  female-headed.  Only  26.7% 
of  the  people  who  live  in  Atlanta  and  are  in  the  work  force 
work  outside  of  their  area  of  residence,  compared  to  5 1 . 6  % 
for  Cobb  County  and  71.5%  for  Douglas  County 
(Metropolitan  3). 

In  a  metropolitan  area  that  has  been  growing  rapidly 
for  two  decades,  one  sector  appears  to  be  experiencing 
exceptional  economic  woe.  This  central-city  decline  is  an 
obvious  manifestation  of  broad  economic  shifts  and  the 
subsequent  suburbanization  of  the  workplace.  The 
Underground  Atlanta  redevelopment  works  on  the  logic  that 
if  the  central  city  revives  economically,  the  people  who  live 
in  the  central  city  will  revive  economically.  In  turn,  that 
revival  will  assuage  some  of  the  economic-based  urban 
problems,  such  as  crime,  high  public  assistance,  and  low 
downtown  residency.  Thus,  Underground  is  more  than  a 
provision  of  3,000  new  jobs;  it  is  viewed  as  a  catalyst  for 
broader  revival  and  as  the  genesis  of  effective  solutions  to 
major  problems. 

That  logic  brings  us  to  the  final  area  of  urban 
concern  that  we  will  discuss—public/private  partnerships. 
The   entire  process    of  Underground   Atlanta's   rebirth 
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resulted  from  some  very  creative  public  policy  maneuvers. 
These  maneuvers  are  significant  in  that  they  are  indicative 
of  city  government's  growing  societal  role.  As  city 
problems  become  more  complex,  city  government  responds 
by  becoming  more  dynamic.  Its  dynamic  actions  stretch 
the  role  and  duty  of  city  government.  Have  cities 
traditionally,  in  their  efforts  to  induce  economic  growth, 
actually  financed  and  built  new  businesses?  The 
public/private  partnership  is  just  such  a  dynamic  action. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  no  aspect  of  the  project 
was  ever  submitted  for  popular  approval.  The  dual  nature 
of  public/private  partnerships  such  as  Underground  offers 
some  of  the  best  of  both  systems,  governmental  and 
private.  On  the  one  hand,  government  has  the  ability  to 
divert  public  monies  as  it  sees  fit.  Apparently,  in  Atlanta's 
case,  there  is  substantial  latitude  at  this  point. 
Governments  also  have  the  power  to  seize  land.  A  city 
official  told  me  that  Atlanta  used  its  right  of  eminent 
domain  to  claim  the  full  site  of  Underground  Atlanta  when 
the  property  owners  refused  to  sell  (Prestich).  The  city 
also  offers  non-legal  benefits,  such  as  immediate 
credibility,  knowledge  of  the  community,  and,  in  our  case, 
popular  favor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  private  sector  is  not  bound  by 
the  same  structure  of  checks  and  balances  that  a 
government  organization  is.  The  Rouse  Corporation,  a  for- 
profit  entity,  is  directly  responsible  to  its  stockholders  and 
to  whatever  binding  contracts  it  negotiated  with  the  City  of 
Atlanta,  not  to  Atlanta  voters.  Therefore,  RoUse's  prime 
consideration  is  to  make  Underground  steadily  profitable. 
The  corporation  will  not  make  money  if  Underground  does 
not.  Because  Atlanta  and  Rouse  are  indefinitely  linked  as 
partners,  both  have  a  real  interest  in  seeing  it  succeed  in 
the  long  run.     As  a  private  corporation,  Rouse  offers 
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continual  expert  advice  about  the  management  and  financial 
state  of  the  project,  while  the  city  guards  the  larger  view 
and  makes  sure  that  the  best  interests  of  the  city  are  served. 
This  public/private  relationship,  then,  is  attractive  to  both 
sectors.  It  is  unlikely  that  either  would  or  could  proceed 
with  such  a  venture  without  the  other  (Sawicki  349). 
Despite  the  great  financial  risk  and  the  arduous  legal  and 
financial  process  of  the  Underground  Atlanta 
redevelopment,  it  is  the  city's  most  forthright  effort  to  deal 
with  its  biggest  problems. 

Of  course,  this  overview  of  Underground  Atlanta  is 
brief;  but,  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  the  redevelopment 
would  be  to  deal  with  the  full  morass  of  the  modern  urban 
experience.  Hopefully,  Underground  has  been  presented  as 
an  expensive,  risky,  dynamic,  and  much  needed  project 
that  is  designed  to  confront  Atlanta's  case  of  Theban  ills. 
Will  it  work?  Most  likely,  yes.  I  base  that  conclusion  on 
the  observations  of  William  Whyte,  who  writes: 

[H]uman  congress  is  the  genius  of  the  [center 
city],  its  reason  for  being,  its  great  marginal 
edge.  This  is  the  engine,  the  city's  true  export. 
Whatever  makes  this  congress  easier,  more 
spontaneous,  more  enjoyable  is  not  at  all  a 
frill.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  center  of  the  city. 
(341) 
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Thel's  Dilemma  .  .  . 
And  the  Androgynous  Solution 

by  Amorak  K.  Huey 


That  we  live  in  a  society  in  which  a  person's 
character  traits  are  typically  predetermined  based  on  gender 
is  hard  to  deny.  Young  boys  are  given  catcher's  mitts  and 
cap  guns;  young  girls  receive  Barbie  dolls  and  ballet 
lessons.  Whether  it  is  good  or  bad  for  children  to  be 
raised  differently  due  to  their  sex,  however,  is  another 
question,  and  one  that  is  not  so  easily  answered.  I  would 
argue,  however,  that  predetermining  a  person's  character 
stifles  that  person,  limiting  his  or  her  ability  to  become  a 
unique,  complete  person.  Instead  of  the  conventional 
conceptions  of  masculine  and  feminine,  I  support  a 
movement  towards  an  androgynous  society,  which  would 
give  individuals  more  freedom  in  creating  their  own  selves. 
Although  a  movement  to  androgyny  is  a  rather  radical 
principle,  I  am  not  advocating  wholesale  societal 
revolution.  Instead,  I  think  we  should  turn  to  existing 
institutions  within  our  society  and  look  for  lessons  to  be 
learned. 

One  such  institution  would  be  literature.  By 
examining  literature  and  searching  for  lessons  about 
gender,  we  can  learn  valuable  lessons  about  our  society  as 
a  whole.  Gender  criticism,  and  thus  androgynous 
criticism,  can  apply  to  all  types  of  literature,  and  I  think 
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that  it  is  an  important  enough  project  to  be  undertaken.  Of 
course,  such  a  project  is  not  one  that  one  person,  or  even 
one  hundred  persons,  could  manage.  Instead,  I  say  that  the 
entire  institution  of  literary  theorists  should  examine 
androgyny  as  a  valid  form  of  criticism,  as  valid  and 
important  as  Marxist  or  feminist  criticism.  One  example 
of  literature  to  which  androgynous  criticism  can  be  applied 
quite  easily  is  William  Blake's  The  Book  of  Thel.  In  this 
poem,  Thel,  the  heroine,  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
having  her  fate  predetermined  as  a  result  of  her  gender. 
By  examining  this  poem  and  thinking  of  androgyny,  we  can 
attempt  to  reach  a  new  understanding  of  how  our  society 
deals  with  gender.  First,  though,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  what  exactly  androgyny  is. 

In  her  book  Toward  A  Recognition  of  Androgyny, 
Carolyn  Heilbrun  argues  that 

we  can  find  salvation  in  a  movement  away 

from  sexual  polarization  and  the  prison  of 

gender  toward  a  world  in  which  individual 

roles  can  be  freely  chosen,    (ix) 

This  world  would  then  be  one  which  embraced  androgyny. 

Androgyny,  according  to  Heilbrun,  is  a  liberating  quality, 

one  which  can  provide  men  and  women  with  a  nearly 

infinite  range  of  behavioral  and  emotional  choices  (xi), 

leading  to  a  "reconciliation  between  the  sexes"  (x).    The 

benefits  of  an  androgynous  world  seem  clear—men  would 

not  be  limited  by  society  to  those  traits  conventionally 

viewed  as  masculine,  and  women  would  likewise  not  be 

restricted  to  those  traits  traditionally  seen  as  feminine. 

As  outlined  by  Heilbrun,  the  conventional  definitions 
of  "masculine"  and  "feminine"  are  narrowly  defined, 
antithetical  sets  of  characteristics.  "Masculine"  qualities 
include  the  following:  forceful,  competent,  controlling, 
vigorous,  unsentimental,  structured,  and  even  occasionally 
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violent;  "feminine"  qualities  include  these  traits:  tender, 
genteel,  intuitive  rather  than  rational,  passive, 
unaggressive,  and  readily  given  to  submission  (Heilbrun 
xiv).  The  masculine  person  is  a  maker;  the  feminine  is  a 
nourisher.  Reading  these  definitions  should  lead  to  an 
understanding  of  why  an  argument  in  favor  of  androgyny 
sounds  at  times  like  a  cry  for  feminism.  That  these  terms 
lend  power  and  dominance  to  men  is  clear;  thus,  any 
argument  for  balance  or  androgyny  necessarily  resembles 
an  argument  for  feminism  and  female  dominance.  It  is 
important  to  realize,  though,  that  female  dominance  is  not 
at  all  what  androgyny  is  all  about—quite  the  contrary. 
Androgyny  is  a  balance  between  the  two  poles  of 
conventional  gender  definitions.  In  a  truly  androgynous 
world,  men  would  be  free  to  be  tender  and  nourishing  and 
women  to  be  aggressive  and  competitive,  all  without  being 
the  object  of  any  social  stigma. 

What,  then,  does  androgyny  have  to  do  with 
literature  in  general  and  Romantic  literature  in  particular? 
The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  question  is  found  in 
Heilbrun' s  introduction: 

My  method  is  to  use  the  vast  world  of  myth 
and  literature  as  a  universe  in  which  to  seek  out 
the  sometimes  obscure  signs  of  androgyny. 
My  hope  is  that  the  occasional  interpretation  I 
bring  to  the  literature  of  the  past  will  suggest 
new  ways  of  responding  to  the  circumstances  of 
our  own  lives  and  the  literature  of  our  own 
times.  Once  the  name  of  androgyny  has  been 
spoken  and  some  of  its  past  appearances 
identified,  the  reader  to  whom  the  idea  is  not 
viscerally  unbearable  will  begin  to  see  this 
largely  undefined  phenomenon  in  many  places. 
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The  idea  of  androgyny,  at  first  startling, 
rapidly  becomes  less  so.  (x) 
Heilbrun's  object  is  much  the  same  as  my  own,  although 
we  use  different  literature  to  examine  androgyny.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  accurate  to  say  that  I  am  a  testimony 
to  Heilbrun's  success.  If  her  intent  was  to  generate  in  her 
readers  an  interest  in  looking  for  androgyny  in  literature, 
she  certainly  succeeded  in  my  case. 

Having  addressed  the  issue  of  what  literature  has  to 
do  with  androgyny,  we  must  now  turn  to  the  second  half  of 
the  question— what  does  Romantic  literature  have  to  do  with 
androgyny?  The  first  generation  romantics  in  particular 
seemed  to  be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  gender,  as 
well  as  aware  of  the  dangers  of  strictly-defined  sexual 
roles.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  once  remarked,  "The  truth 
is,  a  great  mind  must  be  androgynous"  (qtd.  in  Heilbrun 
xx).  Heilbrun  writes  of  this  comment  that  perhaps 
Coleridge  meant  what  William  Wordsworth  "implied  when 
he  said  his  sister  Dorothy  had  given  him  eyes  and  ears" 
(xx).  A  contemporary  intellectual  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  writes  of  her  rising 
concern  over  societal  restrictions  on  women: 

Liberty  is  the  mother  of  virtue,  and  if  women 

be,  by  their  very  constitution,  slaves,  and  not 

allowed  to  breathe  the  sharp  invigorating  air  of 

freedom,  they  must  ever  languish  like  exotics, 

and  be  reckoned  beautiful  flaws  in  nature,  (qtd. 

in  Everest  196) 

This  liberty  of  which  Wollstonecraft  writes  must  surely  be 

the  liberty  of  women  (and,  necessarily,  men)  to  choose 

their  own  character,  without  feeling  the  need  to  follow 

what  society  has  predestined  for  them.  And,  inevitably,  we 

are  faced  with,  once  again,  the  ideal  of  an  androgynous 

world. 
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Another  first  generation  Romantic  poet,  and  one  who 
was  influenced  by  his  relationship  with  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  (Everest  195),  William  Blake's  poetry  seems 
to  espouse  the  androgynous  ideal.  In  his  essay  "The  Sign 
of  Blake, "  David  Punter  argues  that  Blake  is  writing  in  his 
poetry  of  the  inability  of  society  to  cross  the  boundary 
between  the  sexes  (314).  Punter  goes  on  to  analyze 
Blake's  poetry  in  terms  of  the  "incorporation  of  the 
feminine"  (322).  This  idea  of  incorporating  femininity  into 
masculine  behavior  is  one  in  which  the  idea  of  androgyny 
is  plainly  present.  Blake,  according  to  Punter,  requires  the 
presence  of  feminine  characteristics  in  order  to  ensure 
masculine  success,  a  clear  example  of  androgyny. 
Although  in  his  final  analysis  Punter  portrays  Blake  as  a 
little  more  supporting  of  male  dominance  than  I  would 
agree  with,  Punter's  argument  provides  a  good  foundation 
for  a  study  of  Blake  and  androgyny. 

There  is  one  of  Blake's  poems  in  particular  that 
embodies  his  androgynous  ideal,  and  that  is  The  Book  of 
Thel.  In  an  essay  titled  "Thel's  Dilemma,"  K.  D.  Everest 
builds  an  argument  based  essentially  on  a  feminist  position 
that  leads  us,  I  believe,  right  to  the  threshold  of  androgyny. 
While  Everest  never  mentions  androgyny,  I  would  argue 
that  androgyny  is  where  her  essay  leads  us.  First,  I  will 
examine  her  argument,  and  then  I  will  use  it  as  a 
springboard  into  my  own,  in  favor  of  androgyny. 

Everest  presents  three  possible  readings  of  Thel 
(193),  which  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Blake  is  attempting  in  the  poem  to  satirize  Thel's 
inability  to  comprehend  and  deal  with  the  wide  range  of 
possible  experiences  offered  to  her  by  the  Cloud,  the  Lilly, 
and  the  Clod  of  Clay. 

(2)  Set  against  the  first  reading  is  the  "neo-platonic" 
(193)  possibility  that  Thel  is  an  "unborn  soul"  (193)  who 
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quite  naturally  shies  away  from  the  horrific  prospect  of  a 
range  of  experience  that  is  earthly  and  physical. 

(3)  The  final  reading  is  that  the  poem  enacts  Thel's 
dilemma  of  having  to  choose  between  a  static  resistance  to 
change  and  an  acceptance  of  changes  with  unknown  effects, 
the  very  unknowability  of  which  creates  "in  Thel's  mind 
various  dark  possibilities  of  dread"  (193). 

Everest  points  out  that  there  is  something  valuable  to 
be  found  in  each  of  these  readings  (193).  In  each  of  them, 
the  key  to  interpreting  the  poem  is  clearly  to  be  found  in 
the  choice  Thel  must  make  between  the  life  offered  her  by 
the  Clod,  the  Cloud  and  the  Lilly,  and  her  present 
existence  in  Har,  the  land  of  innocence.  There  is 
something  attractive  about  the  life  presented  by  the  Cloud, 
the  Clod,  and  the  Lilly,  as  Everest  points  out  (193),  but  at 
the  same  time,  Thel  does  seem  justified  when  at  the  end  of 
the  poem  she  recoils  from  it.  A  paradox  is  thus  present  in 
the  poem,  and  this  paradox  leads  us  to  confusion  over  what 
Blake  is  ultimately  saying.  If  he  were  simply  criticising 
Thel  for  her  indecisiveness,  he  would  not  have  made  the 
land  beyond  the  "eternal  gates"  (IV:  108)  appear  so 
threatening.  As  it  is,  we  can  hardly  blame  Thel  for 
running  away  from  a  "land  of  sorrows  &  of  tears  where 
never  smile  was  seen"  (IV:  112).  Everest  writes  that  a 
portion  of  the  poem's  obscurity,  and  thus  of  its  meaning, 
is: 

produced  by  the  contradictions  between  the 
attractive  arguments  of  Lilly,  Cloud  and  Clay, 
which  Thel  seems  mostly  wrong  to  reject,  and 
the  unpleasant  world  of  natural  experience 
.  .  .  which  Thel  seems  mostly  right  to  reject. 
(194) 

It  is  at  this  point  in  her  essay  when  Everest  turns 
away  from  the  three  conventional  readings  of  Thel  and  to 
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her  own.  Everest  notes  that  few  commentaries  on  the 
poem  have  dealt  with  the  fact  that  Thel  is,  in  fact,  female, 
and  that  her  female-ness  surely  plays  a  great  role  in  her 
dilemma.  Everest  writes  that  the  fact  that  Thel  is  female 
is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  poem,  because  the 
arguments  used  "to  cheer  her  up  are  scarcely  applicable  to 
an  adolescent  male  in  a  similar  petulant  sulky  mood"  (195). 
Everest  is  absolutely  correct  here.  Thel's  alternatives 
include  only  three  states  of  existence,  and  Everest  describes 
them  as  such: 

The  Lilly  offers  virgin  sexuality,  validated  by 

a  divine  analogy  with  the  processes  of  nature. 

The  Cloud  makes  a  similarly  validated  offer  of 

courtship  and   marriage;   the  Clod   of  Clay 

completes  the  conventional  pattern  of  female 

life  and  'fulfillment'  awaiting  Thel  with  the 

image—so    powerful    in    Christian    terms—of 

maternity.    (199) 

The  power  in  these  offers  comes  not  merely  from  the  fact 

that  they  seem  perfectly  natural  but  also  from  "the  ways  in 

which  they  inform  the  dreams  and  imaginings  of  fulfillment 

fostered  in  Thel  by  her  society"  (Everest  199).  Thel's  own 

conception  of  herself  as  a  female  is  confirmed  by  the 

Cloud,  the  Lilly,  and  the  Clod.   Everest  points  out  that  it 

almost  seems  as  though  Thel  is  talking  to  herself,  or  at 

least  the  person  she  thinks  she  is  supposed  to  be  or  to 

become  (199). 

Further,  Everest  observes,  each  character  that  Thel 
meets  seems  to  originate  from  within  Thel  herself, 
springing  from  a  phrase  or  idea  of  Thel's  "preceding 
movement  of  thought  and  [seeming]  to  be  the  expansion  of 
her  own  sense  of  an  unfolding  argument"  (199).  The 
"lotus  of  the  water"  (I:  10)  and  the  presence  of  "him  that 
walketh  in  the  garden"  (I:    18)  in  Thel's  initial  speech  are 
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mirrored  in  the  Lilly's  response,  in  the  Lilly's  description 
of  itself  as  a  "wat'ry  weed"  (I:  20)  and  its  reference  to  "he 
that  smiles  on  all/[and]  walks  in  the  valley"  (I:  23-24). 
Likewise,  Thel  anticipates  the  Cloud  in  her  response  to  the 
Lilly:  "But  Thel  is  like  a  faint  cloud..."  (I:  40).  And, 
finally,  the  pattern  is  repeated  when  Thel  asks  at  the  end  of 
her  response  to  the  Cloud,  "'Or  did  she  only  live  to  be  at 
death  the  food  of  worms?'"  (II:  70),  thereby  anticipating 
the  worm  and  the  Clod.  Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  Thel's 
conception  of  herself  as  woman  is  predetermined  by 
society.  This  predetermination  is  evidenced  both  in  the 
words  of  the  Lilly,  the  Cloud,  and  the  Clod,  and  in  the  fact 
that  Thel  already  seems  to  know  the  answers  to  the 
questions  she  is  asking.  Thel  cannot  picture  a  life  different 
from  the  one  outlined  for  her—she  is  already  "subjected  to 
social  norms  of  the  feminine  in  the  way  she  appears  to  us 
in  her  unhappiness"  (Everest  203). 

Everest  concludes  from  all  this  that  Thel's  fear  is  due 
to  her  expectations  of  a  future  dilemma  which  "must  in  fact 
be  already  present  to  her  experience"  (207).  In  other 
words,  Everest  is  saying  that  Thel  is  worried  about  later 
having  to  accept  the  limitations  of  her  sexuality,  but  by  her 
very  realization  of  this  future  dilemma,  she  is  admitting 
that  it  is  already  present  within  her  psychological  makeup. 
The  problems  that  Everest  thinks  that  this  situation  creates, 
as  well  as  the  internal  trauma  that  it  causes  Thel,  are 
evident  in  the  following  lines  from  the  poem  itself: 

Why  are  Eyelids  stor'd  with  arrows  ready 
drawn, 

Where  a  thousand  fighting  men  in  ambush  lie? 

Or  an  Eye  of  gifts  &  graces  show 'ring  fruits  & 
coined  gold? 

Why  a  Tongue  impress 'd  with  honey  from 
every  wind? 
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Why   an   Ear,    a  whirlpool   fierce   to   draw 
creations  in? 

Why  a  Nostril  wide  inhaling  terror,  trembling 
affright? 

Why  a  tender  curb  upon  the  youthful  burning 
boy? 

Why  a  little  curtain  of  flesh  on  the  bed  of  our 
desire?  (IV:  118-27) 
Everest  describes  this  passage  as  "a  mode  of  desire  waiting 
to  take  form  outside  social  limits... suggested  in  the 
insistent  return  to  sensory  experiences"  (207).  The  societal 
limits  Everest  writes  of  here  can  be  none  other  than  limits 
put  upon  Thel  as  a  result  of  her  gender.  Finally,  in 
Everest's  last  sentence,  we  read  that  "Thel  can  do  nothing 
at  all  to  negotiate  this  crisis  in  emotional  comfort"  (207). 

Everest  leaves  wide  open  the  question  of  what  Blake 
proposes  we  do  about  this  problem  that  he  has  created, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  imply  that  Blake,  in  fact,  has  no 
solution  (207).  It  is  precisely  here  that  I  believe  that 
androgyny  enters  the  debate.  One  of  the  conventional 
readings  discussed  earlier  holds  that  Blake  is  really 
satirizing  Thel's  inability  to  come  to  grips  with  the  variety 
of  experiences  offered  to  her,  but  we  should  reexamine  this 
reading  in  light  of  Everest's  essay.  What  exactly  is  the 
"wide  range  of  experience"  that  is  presented  to  Thel?  As 
Everest  pointed  out,  this  range  seems  to  consist  merely  of 
virginity,  courtship/marriage,  and  maternity—a  rather 
limiting  choice,  to  say  the  least.  Thel  is  indeed  bound  by 
her  sex.  Thus,  it  seems  that  Blake  would  be  especially 
unfair  to  Thel  if  he  were  to  criticize  her  for  being  unable 
to  make  a  decision,  when  she  really  has  no  decision  to 
make.  Instead,  society  has  already  made  the  decison  for 
her,  based  on  her  gender.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is,  then  Blake  is  satirizing  the  society  which 
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established  those  limits,  and  not  at  all  Thel  and  other 
women  who  are  dismayed  by  their  options. 

The  solution  to  this  dilemma  is,  of  course, 
androgyny.  In  our  ideal  androgynous  world,  women  (and 
men)  would  not  be  bound  by  conventions  of  gender.  Blake 
criticizes  society  in  this  poem  for  limiting  Thel  to  such  a 
narrow  existence;  if  society  is  wrong  to  create  strict  gender 
limitations,  then  society  would  do  right  to  move  towards 
androgyny,  towards  a  balance  and  a  freedom.  Even  in 
Har,  the  land  of  innocence,  Thel  is  limited,  and  she  carries 
her  limitations  with  her  when  she  enters  "the  land 
unknown"  (IV:  109).  Perhaps  Blake  is  poking  fun  at 
Thel's  sulking,  indecisive  attitude,  but  he  is  also  directing 
more  serious  criticism  at  society. 

By  reading  The  Book  of  Thel  with  androgyny  in 
mind,  we  can  all  learn  the  lesson  that  Thel  presents  to  us. 
Gender  limitations  lead  us,  inevitably,  to  our  own 
destruction.  By  limiting  men  and  women  to  a  specific  set 
of  gender-determined  traits,  we  place  constraints  on 
individual  freedom.  If  we  move  to  a  more  androgynous 
society,  though,  we  open  up  to  men  and  women  a  whole 
range  of  traits  and  emotions  that  were  previously  closed 
off.  To  some,  androgyny  may  be  a  frightening  concept, 
but  to  them  I  reply  that  it  is  the  opposite  of  androgyny  that 
is  frightening.  Androgyny  can  only  represent  freedom  and 
equality;  gender  limitations  represent  the  opposite—lack  of 
choice  and  restrictions  on  the  individual.  And,  because  of 
the  type  of  qualities  attributed  to  masculine  and  feminine, 
gender  limitation  necessarily  leads  to  a  male-dominated, 
patriarchal  society.  To  some,  a  male-dominated  society 
remains  the  ideal,  but  it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
inherent  unfairness  of  such  a  society.  If  our  society  begins 
looking  to  androgyny  as  a  viable  solution  to  gender 
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problems,  perhaps  someday  soon  we'll  have  more  male 
ballet  dancers  and  female  baseball  players. 
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The  European  Economic  Community: 
An  Emerging  Dynamic 

by  Brian  Newbill 


The  coming  together  of  the  twelve  nation  European 
Economic  Community  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
December  31  1992.  However,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
that  deadline  is  actually  met,  significant  economic  change 
in  Europe  has  already  begun  and  is  not  likely  to  cease  in 
the  near  future.  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Robert  A. 
Mosbacher,  believes  that  the  European  integration  has 
already  gained  an  irreversible  momentum  (Mosbacher  2). 
The  date,  December  31,  1992  is  arbitrary.  It  has  no  real 
meaning  or  significance.  The  changes,  however,  are  real, 
and  they  are  significant.  How  will  these  changes  effect 
United  States'  businesses  in  particular  and  the  U.S. 
economy  in  general?  This  question  is  at  the  heart  of  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  and  speculation  which  is  continuing  to 
grow  and  intensify  as  the  deadline  approaches.  Very  few 
statements  in  answer  to  that  question  can  be  made  with 
certainty.  It  is  certain  that  economic  change  is  occurring 
within  the  European  Community,  and  that  change  will 
continue  to  occur.  Secondly,  it  is  equally  certain  that  these 
changes  will  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  business 
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interests  and  economy  of  the  United  States.  Beyond  this, 
opinions  abound,  but  facts  are  scarce.  However,  one  fact 
does  present  itself.  It  is  clear  that  the  nature  and  degree  of 
economic  impact  from  this  new  Europe  will  depend 
primarily  upon  the  way  in  which  the  United  States  elects  to 
view  this  change.  Secretary  Mosbacher  is  optimistic  that 
the  economic  integration  occurring  in  Europe  can  bring  to 
the  U.S.  a  better  economy  (Mosbacher  2).  Whether  or  not 
this  will  actually  prove  to  be  the  case  is  going  to  again 
depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  U.S.  handles  its 
economic  relations  with  the  new  Europe.  The  European 
Economic  Community  is  continuing  to  evolve  from  a 
collection  of  nation-states  into  a  coherent  entity  of  political 
and  economic  power  (Economist  5).  The  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  this  new  and  potentially 
powerful  player.  Who  the  U.S.  will  be  dealing  with,  why 
they  must  be  prepared,  and  what  they  must  do  is  the 
subject  of  this  report. 

I.   What  Is  The  EEC? 

Before  explaining  what  the  United  States  must  do  to 
prepare  itself  to  meet  the  challenge  of  1992,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  explain  exactly  what  the  European  Economic 
Community  is  and  how  it  came  to  be.  How  does  it 
function?  What  are  its  goals?  What  is  an  economic 
community?  These  preliminary  questions  must  be  answered 
if  an  understanding  of  who  and  what  the  U.S.  will  be 
dealing  with  is  to  be  achieved.  In  order  to  begin  answering 
these  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  in  time 
approximately  forty  years  to  the  period  following  the  end 
of  the  second  world  war.  World  War  II  had  left  Europe  in 
ruins.  This  was  true  from  an  economic  as  well  as  a  human 
standpoint.  Realizing  that  the  individual  nations  would  be 
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years  in  recovering  if  left  on  their  own,  the  United  States 
stepped  in  to  provide  aid  in  the  form  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
To  facilitate  the  distribution  of  U.S.  Marshall  Plan  funds, 
the  sixteen  member  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  (OEEC)  was  created  in  1948.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  the  OEEC  was  not  nearly  strong 
enough  to  provide  the  kind  of  economic  growth  and 
stability  that  was  required  for  Europe's  recovery.  Thus,  the 
idea  of  an  common  market  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
possible  means  by  which  Europe  could  again  prosper 
(Daniels  217).  The  end  result  was  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC).  The  EEC  was  born  out  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  signed  in  1957.  Originally  consisting  of  six 
nations,  West  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Luxembourg,  France,  and  Italy,  the  EEC  has  since 
expanded  to  include  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland, 
Denmark,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  group  has  also 
come  to  prefer  the  name  European  Community  (EC)  as  it 
implies  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  (Daniels  217). 

Now  that  it  is  known  how  the  EC  came  to  be,  we  can 
begin  addressing  the  questions  asked  previously.  The  EC 
is  an  economic  community  consisting  of  the  twelve 
European  nations  named  above.  It  grew  out  of  the  need  for 
cooperation  among  the  nations  of  post-war  Europe  such 
that  economic  recovery  could  occur  at  the  best  possible 
speed.  The  EC  represents  one  form  of  economic  integration 
of  which  there  are  five  types.  The  first  is  a  free  trade  area 
(FT  A).  In  an  FT  A,  tariffs  are  abolished  among  member 
nations,  but  each  member  is  free  to  maintain  its  own 
external  tariffs  against  non-FTA  countries.  The  second  type 
is  a  customs  union.  Under  a  customs  union  agreement,  a 
common  external  tariff  is  maintained  combined  with  the 
elimination  of  all  internal  tariffs.  The  third  type  is  a 
common  market.  A  common  market  embraces  all  of  the 
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characteristics  of  a  customs  union  combined  with  the 
elimination  of  internal  restrictions  on  factor  mobility.  This 
is  the  type  of  economic  integration  which  the  EC  is 
currently  enjoying.  The  fourth  type  is  an  economic  union. 
This  would  combine  common  market  characteristics  with 
a  harmonization  of  economic  policies.  This  is  the  state 
toward  which  the  EC  is  theoretically  heading.  The  last  type 
of  economic  integration  is  described  simply  as  complete 
economic  integration.  This  implies  the  unification  of 
monetary,  fiscal,  social,  and  countercyclical  policies  and 
would  require  the  existence  of  a  supra-national  authority 
whose  decisions  would  be  binding  on  the  member  states. 
Some  argue  that  this  is  what  the  EC  aspires  to  become  in 
the  distant  future  (Daniels  220).  However,  regardless  of 
what  the  EC  may  become  in  the  future,  as  of  this  point  in 
time,  it  is  an  economic  community  of  the  common  market 
type  discussed  above.  Furthermore,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion  we  will  assume  that  it  will  remain  a  common 
market  indefinitely. 

Now  that  what  an  economic  community  is  and  what 
the  EC  is  has  been  established,  the  questions  concerning 
the  functioning  of  the  EC  and  the  goals  of  the  EC  can  be 
addressed.  The  EC  is  a  very  complex  organization,  and 
complexity  almost  inevitably  breeds  bureaucracy.  In  the 
case  of  the  EC,  a  rather  extensive  bureaucracy  has  been 
established  to  oversee  the  goals  and  enforce  the  rules  of  the 
group  (Daniels  223).  The  EC  functions  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  four  major  institutions:  the  Commission,  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Court  of 
Justice.  The  Commission,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Brussels,  Belgium,  consists  of  a  president,  six  vice- 
presidents,  and  ten  delegates  whose  allegiance  is  supposed 
to  be  to  the  EC  and  not  to  their  respective  governments. 
The   commission   is    the   watchdog   of   the   EC.    It  is 
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responsible  for  the  creating  of  policies,  the  implementation 
of  those  policies  which  are  approved,  and  the  seeing  that 
those  approved  policies  are  adhered  to  by  the  member 
states  (Leonard  30).  The  Council  of  Ministers,  which  is 
also  headquartered  in  Brussels,  is  made  up  of  one 
representative  from  each  member  government.  The  Council 
is  responsible  for  the  major  policy  decisions  of  the  EC 
(Leonard  33). 

The  Parliament,  which  is  headquartered  in 
Luxembourg,  consists  of  representatives  elected  directly  in 
each  member  country.  The  Parliament  is  purely  an  advisory 
body;  it  has  no  real  power  (Leonard  41). 

The  Court  of  Justice,  which  is  also  based  in 
Luxembourg,  is  composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
member  nation.  It  serves  as  a  kind  of  supreme  court  for  the 
EC.  The  Commission,  as  well  as  member  countries,  may 
file  suits  or  complaints  against  members  who  they  feel  are 
either  failing  to  follow  EC  policy  directives  or  refusing  to 
meet  treaty  obligations  (Leonard  47).  Thus,  it  is  under  the 
auspices  of  these  four  main  institutions  and  a  host  of 
subsidiary  institutions  and  committees,  that  the  EC 
functions  and  maintains  itself. 

The  last  topic  that  must  be  dealt  with  before 
discussing  what  the  United  States  must  do  to  prepare  itself 
for  EC  '92  and  beyond,  is  perhaps  the  most  important, 
what  does  the  EC  want  to  accomplish?  Many  people  have 
confused  what  the  EC  wants  to  accomplish,  its  true  goals, 
with  the  means  by  which  they  seek  to  achieve  those  goals. 
The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  U.S.  who  possess  any 
knowledge  concerning  the  EC  would  most  likely  state  that 
the  goals  of  the  EC  are:  the  elimination  of  all  internal 
trade  barriers,  a  common  currency,  free  movement  of 
labor,  and  free  movement  of  capital.  These  are  all  correct 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  indeed  things  that  the  EC  intends 
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to  happen,  but  they  are  not  the  goals  of  the  EC.  They  are 
the  ways  that  the  EC  plans  to  achieve  its  goals.  However, 
it  is  also  true  that,  while  these  things  are  not  the  goals, 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  issues  that  the  United  States  must 
come  to  terms  with  if  it  is  to  do  business  with  the  EC.  The 
true  EC  goals  are  much  more  general  in  nature.  The  stated 
purpose  of  the  EC,  as  expressed  in  the  treaty  that  created 
it,  is  to  "promote  a  harmonious  development  of  economic 
activities  and  policies,  a  continuous  and  balanced 
expansion,  an  increase  in  stability,  an  accelerated  raising  of 
the  standard  of  living,  and  closer  relations  between  the 
states  belonging  to  it"  (Waterhouse  3).  The  achievement  of 
the  goals  is  to  be  brought  about  by  EC  activities  that 
include  all  of  the  things  mentioned  above,  elimination  of 
barriers,  etc.,  and  many  other  less  dramatic  measures. 
Since  it  is,  in  fact,  the  policy  measures  that  will  be  used  to 
achieve  the  EC  goals  that  will  have  the  most  impact  on  the 
businesses  and  economy  of  the  U.S.,  a  summary  listing  of 
the  most  important  ones  follows. 

1.  The  elimination  between  member  states  of  customs 
duties  and  quantitative  restrictions  on  the  import  and  export 
of  goods. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  common  customs  tariff  and 
a  common  commercial  policy  toward  third  countries. 

3.  The  abolition  between  member  states  of  obstacles 
to  free  movement  of  persons,  services,  and  capital. 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  common  policy  in  the  sphere  of 
agriculture. 

5.  The  adoption  of  a  common  policy  in  the  sphere  of 
transport. 

6.  The  institution  of  a  system  ensuring  competition. 

7.  The  institution  of  procedures  by  which  the 
economic  policies  of  members  can  be  coordinated  and 
disequilibria  in  their  balance  of  payments  remedied. 
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8.  The  harmonization  of  the  laws  of  member  states  to 
the  extent  required  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
common  market. 

These  activities  constitute  the  means  by  which  the  EC  will 
attempt  to  achieve  its  goals  (Waterhouse  3).  They  are  also 
the  changes  that  the  U.S.  must  be  aware  of  in  planning  its 
new  European  strategy. 

II.   Why  Must  The  U.S.  Prepare? 

Now  that  we  have  sufficient  information  concerning 
the  EC,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  U.S.  will  indeed  soon  face 
a  new  economic  power  across  the  Atlantic.  The  EC  is 
rapidly  coming  together  and  will  soon  present  the  U.S., 
and  other  nations  as  well,  with  a  new  and  potentially 
threatening  economic  adversary.  American  companies  will 
soon  be  facing  a  new  Europe,  and  the  way  that  they  face  it 
will  determine  if  they  prosper  along  with  it  or  get  left 
behind  by  those  companies  that  were  prepared.  So,  is  the 
new  Europe  a  friend  or  a  foe,  an  opportunity  or  a  threat? 
What  moves  must  Americans  make  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  1992? 

Actually,  a  more  immediate  question  might  be, 
what's  the  hurry?  After  all,  the  things  that  the  EC  wants 
done  are  significant  in  scope  and  complexity,  especially 
when  one  considers  that  they  must  work  with  twelve 
separate,  independent  nations  each  with  its  own  laws, 
customs,  and  culture.  However,  of  the  279  new  laws  that 
must  be  passed  to  build  the  common  market,  nearly  sixty 
percent  have  already  been  approved  by  the  EC  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  internal  economic  growth  has  thus  far 
surpassed  expectations.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  member 
nations  are  gradually  coming  to  accept  the  idea  of  a 
European  law  that  is  stronger  than  individual  nation  laws 
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(Destremau).  Another  reason  the  U.S.  had  better  start 
planning  now  is  that  the  EC  is  already  the  world's  largest 
trading  bloc.  It  represents  320  million  people  and  has  a 
gross  domestic  product  second  only  to  the  U.S. 
Additionally,  the  ratification  in  1987  of  the  Single 
European  Act  has  further  quickened  the  pace  of  the  change 
in  Europe  (Lopez-Carlos  39).  This  piece  of  legislation  is 
what  provided  for  the  completion  of  the  internal  market  by 
December  31,  1992.  The  United  States  must  get  in  on  this 
and  be  a  part  of  this  change  or  else  it  will  be  cut  out  of  a 
very  large  and  profitable  marketplace.  But  they  have  to  do 
it  right  and  they  have  to  do  it  soon.  A  renewed  Europe  will 
be  good  for  the  global  economy,  but  it  will  also  be  a  real 
threat  to  those  American  businesses  that  fail  to  adjust  and 
respond  quickly  (Magee  78).  The  time  to  get  inside  the  EC 
is  now  and  U.S.  businesses  must  realize  this  and  act  upon 
it  if  they  wish  to  remain  competitive  in  the  world.  How  do 
they  go  about  it?  The  answer  is  simple,  very  carefully  and 
very  quickly.  Some  may  also  wonder  why  the  U.S.  must 
react  at  all,  why  do  we  even  need  to  prepare  a  new 
European  strategy?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  also  very 
simple,  if  the  United  States  does  not  prepare  itself, 
politically  and  economically,  for  the  changes  that  lie  ahead, 
the  coming  together  of  the  EC  can  only  spell  economic 
trouble  for  the  U.S.  in  the  form  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
lost  income  and  a  weaker  position  in  the  world  economy  as 
a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opportunities  are  unlimited 
for  those  U.S.  firms  that  move  decisively  to  penetrate  the 
EC  market  (Linville  16).  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  because  the 
EC  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  significant  force  in  the 
world  economy,  it  could  represent  a  threat  to  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  must  respond  to  the  changes, 
and  it  must  respond  in  the  manner  which  will  be  described 
in  the  final  pages  of  this  report. 
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III.   What  The  U.S.  Must  Do 

John  F.  Magee  captured  the  essence  of  the  U.S. 
versus  EC  '92  when  he  wrote,  "Over  the  next  few  years, 
American  companies,  whether  they  are  active  in  Europe 
today  or  not,  will  need  to  take  constructive,  thoughtful 
action  to  defend  themselves  against  more  aggressive 
competition  from  European  companies  and  to  exploit  the 
opportunities  an  integrated  European  market  has  to  offer 
(Magee  78)."  However,  this  defense  and  exploitation  will 
not  be  easy  due  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  uncertainty 
that  still  exists.  Europeans  themselves  still  have  not  agreed 
on  the  exact  nature  and  degree  of  change  that  they  want. 
No  one  knows  exactly  what  to  expect.  Therefore,  American 
businesses  must  begin  to  act  now  and  they  must  act  with 
continuing  vigilance  and  foresight  (Magee  79).  Many 
factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  formulation 
of  a  European  plan.  For  example,  U.S.  antitrust  statutes 
differ  from  those  in  the  EC.  EC  antitrust  legislation  has 
become  more  detailed  and  more  strictly  enforced.  Conduct 
that  is  sanctioned  in  the  U.S.  may  be  illegal  in  the  EC 
(Zwart  70).  Thus,  businesses  who  are  planning  to  go  in, 
must  proceed  with  caution.  In  this  case,  forewarned  is  truly 
forearmed.  The  U.S.  must  also  gain  a  strong  foothold  now 
before  nations  such  as  Japan  beat  us  to  the  punch.  Texas 
Instruments'  chief  economist  Vladi  Catto  has  already 
predicted  stiff  competition  in  the  EC  from  the  Japanese 
after  the  trade  barriers  are  reduced.  Furthermore,  according 
to  Catto,  the  Japanese  are  already  in  a  better  position  than 
the  U.S.  for  taking  advantage  of  the  new  market 
opportunities.  Japanese  firms  have  doubled  their  investment 
in  Europe  and  this  is  continuing  upward.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  the  maturation  of  the  EC  market  has 
encouraged   a  number  of  mergers   and  joint  ventures 
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involving  U.S.  firms,  new  expenditures  have  not  increased 
markedly  (Woods  10).  Additionally,  only  about  one  third 
of  the  U.S.  firms  have  any  strategic  plan  for  1992,  and  less 
than  half  of  the  executives  in  a  survey  had  even  heard 
about  the  European  market  of  the  1990's  (Catto  37). 

Thus  far,  the  United  States  does  not  sound  like  a 
nation  that  is  preparing  itself  to  meet  a  new  economic 
challenge.  Francine  Lamoriello,  Manager  of  International 
Trade  for  the  firm  Pete  Marwick,  believes  the  EC  to  be 
much  more  of  an  opportunity  than  a  threat.  But  she  also 
stresses  the  role  of  preparation  in  exploiting  EC 
opportunities.  The  United  States'  government  and  industry 
must  remain  alert  to  all  changes  in  order  to  protect  our 
interests  against  barriers.  There  must  be  no  surprises 
(Powers  22).  For  example,  one  change  the  U.S.  must  be 
ready  for  is  the  change  in  the  safety  standards  and 
certification  requirements  for  products  (O'Connor  17). 
Under  the  new  system,  a  product  that  meets  the  standards 
set  by  the  EC  and  can  be  sold  in  one  EC  country  can  be 
sold  in  any  EC  country.  Thus,  businesses  will  no  longer 
have  to  alter  their  products  to  meet  the  standards  of  twelve 
separate  nations.  U.S.  exports  are  expected  to  increase  as 
a  result  of  this  change,  provided  that  the  new  standards 
process  is  followed  from  the  early  stages  (Mosbacher  2). 
The  growth  of  the  EC  economy  is  expected  to  increase  the 
demand  for  U.S.  products.  Those  companies  that  remain 
abreast  of  the  product  requirements  will  be  rewarded  with 
increased  profits  (Linville  14).  One  final  point  to  be  made 
before  a  concrete  plan  can  be  formulated  is  that  the  actions 
of  the  U.S.  government  will  also  determine  how  American 
companies  will  fare  (Vernon  96).  The  U.S.  is  in  complete 
support  of  the  EC  as  long  as  it  allows  countries  free  market 
access.  The  U.S.  stands  in  favor  of  free  markets  and  free 
trade  but  expects  fair  treatment  from  the  EC  (Mosbacher 
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3).  Of  course,  in  order  to  get  this  fair  treatment,  the  U.S. 
is  going  to  have  to  extend  the  same  courtesies  to  the 
nations  of  the  EC.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  outlook  for  U.S. 
interests  in  Europe  will  be  a  lot  less  favorable. 

Now  it  is  time  to  address  specific  strategies  for  doing 
business  with  the  Europe  of  the  1990's.  For  the  established 
multinational  company  (MNC)  that  already  possess  a  broad 
base  in  Europe,  the  EC  is  most  clearly  an  opportunity 
(Magee  80).  However,  in  order  to  exploit  this  opportunity, 
the  MNC  will  have  to  meet  three  challenges.  First,  they 
will  have  to  become  adept  at  exploiting  the  chances  for 
increased  productivity  that  the  lower  regulatory  barriers 
will  bring.  Second,  they  must  learn  to  deal  with  European 
competitors  that  are  certain  to  become  more  powerful  than 
they  presently  are.  Third,  they  will  need  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  larger  and  more  varied  clientele 
(Magee  80).  According  to  Roy  Smith,  Professor  of  Finance 
at  New  York  University,  U.S.  firms  can  best  meet  these 
and  other  challenges  by  "Europeanizing  their  operations". 
That  is,  they  must  do  their  best  to  appear,  not  as  outsiders 
encroaching  on  European  territory,  but  as  benevolent 
protectors  of  the  European  interests  they  serve  in 
conjunction  with  their  domestic  interests.  By  becoming 
more  European,  says  Smith,  U.S.  firms  will  be  seen  as 
providing  support  and  stimulation  for  the  European 
economy.  They  will  be  seen  as  firms  providing  European 
jobs  and  European  income.  Thus,  the  more  favorably  the 
U.S.  firms  operating  in  the  EC  are  perceived,  the  less 
resistance  they  are  likely  to  incur.  If  they  are  perceived  as 
being  good  for  the  European  economy,  they  will  be 
welcomed  and  their  operations  encouraged.  If  they  are 
perceived  as  greedy  American  invaders,  they  will  be  met 
with  considerable  resistance. 
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Smaller  companies  with  one  or  two  EC  subsidiaries 
face  similar  challenges,  but  many  of  them  may  face  a  much 
more  difficult  struggle.  Smaller  firms,  if  they  wish  to 
remain  competitive,  may  be  forced  to  expand  their 
operations  through  a  merger  or  acquisition,  form  a  strategic 
alliance  of  some  sort  with  an  already  powerful  European 
firm,  or  rationalize  their  operation  through  product  or 
process  differentiation  or  diversification.  Those  smaller 
firms  that  cannot  adapt,  however,  may  be  forced  to  sell  out 
and  withdraw  (Magee  81). 

According  to  Ingo  Walter,  the  Gitlow  Professor  of 
International  Economics  at  New  York  University,  U.S. 
banks  with  only  one  or  two  European  subsidiaries  provide 
a  prime  example  of  the  type  of  situation  just  discussed.  In 
the  case  of  the  banks,  Walter  believes  that  they  must 
deregulate  (i.e.  "Europeanize")  if  they  wish  to  remain 
competitive.  European  banks  are  authorized  to  offer  a  much 
broader  range  of  financing  and  investing  services  than  are 
U.S.  banks  and  their  subsidiaries.  Merrill  Bums,  Senior 
Vice-President  and  Manager  for  Financial  Institutions  at  the 
Bank  of  America,  echoed  that  same  sentiment  by  stating 
that  U.S.  banks  will  be  major  players,  if  they  liberalize  in 
order  to  compete  in  the  more  liberal  EC  financial  market. 
If  they  do  not,  they  may  be  forced  to  select  the  last  option 
and  sell  out. 

For  American  firms  that  export  to  the  EC,  the 
opportunities  are  no  less  prevalent  than  for  any  other  type 
business.  However,  American  exporters  must  also  change 
the  way  they  do  business  in  order  to  continue  to  profit  by 
exporting  to  the  EC.  American  exporters  must  become 
accustomed  to  thinking  of  the  EC  as  a  single  market.  The 
improved  business  climate  is  expected  to  increase  the 
demand  for  U.S.  goods  and  services,  and  we  must  be  ready 
to  supply  (Business  5).  The  concept  of  reciprocity  will  also 
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be  a  key  issue  effecting  those  businesses  that  export  to  the 
EC  (Magee  83).  To  illustrate  this  concept,  again  using  the 
banking  business  as  an  example,  reciprocity  refers  to  the 
European  policy  of  looking  to  see  how  their  banks  are 
treated  in  the  U.S.  when  deciding  how  to  treat  U.S.  banks 
doing  business  in  Europe.  The  concept  of  reciprocity  will 
be  crucial  (Lamoriello). 

Lastly,  for  the  companies  that  at  present  have  no 
business  interests  in  Europe,  the  message  is  simple— Watch 
out.  Try  to  get  involved,  or  at  least  prepare  to  face  the 
possibility  of  new  competition  from  European  firms  selling 
in  the  U.S.  (Magee  84). 

IV.   Conclusion 

The  nations  of  the  EC  are  coming  together  and 
economic  change  is  occurring  in  Europe  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  The  United  States  can  either  profit  by 
this  change,  or  they  can  be  cut  out  of  what  is  certain  to 
become  one  of  the  world's  largest  and  most  profitable 
single  marketplaces.  It  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  cannot  afford 
to  not  become  a  part  of  the  new  European  market.  The  cost 
to  the  U.S.  in  lost  profits,  income,  and  business 
opportunities  would  be  staggering.  The  U.S.  must  get 
involved  and  it  must  get  involved  soon.  Timing  is  crucial. 
U.S.  firms  that  delay  may  discover  too  late  that  new  laws 
are  in  place,  alliances  are  formed,  and  powerful  new 
competitors  are  in  place. 

In  order  to  insure  a  place  in  the  new  world  economy 
of  the  1990' s,  the  U.S.  must  move  decisively  to  penetrate 
the  EC  market.  It  must  get  its  foot  in  the  door  now  and  not 
lose  touch  with  the  changes  occurring  therein.  The  proper 
way  to  do  this  will  be  for  the  U.S.  firms  already  operating 
in  Europe  to  expand  and  "Europeanize" .  For  the  exporters, 
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the  correct  strategy  will  be  keeping  up  with  the  changes  in 
standards  requirements  and  export  laws.  Reciprocity  will 
also  play  a  key  role  in  determining  the  future  of  export 
business  to  the  EC. 

The  government  must  also  be  careful  not  to  jeopardize 
relations  with  the  EC  in  the  area  of  trade  restrictions. 
Again,  reciprocity  will  be  important. 

The  1990's  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  a  challenging 
and  hopefully  exciting  and  profitable  decade  for  both  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  the  EC.  Just  how 
profitable  and  exciting  will  be  determined  by  the  way  we 
handle  the  changes  that  have  already  occurred  and  those 
that  have  yet  to  occur.  Play  it  carefully,  and  our  economy 
will  grow  and  we  will  continue  to  be  a  major  world 
economic  power.  Let  the  opportunities  of  the  1990' s  pass 
us  by,  and  we  will  find  ourselves  left  far  behind  with  a 
difficult  gap  to  bridge. 
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A  Modest  Proposal 
to  Help  the  Poor  of  Alabama 

by  Shannon  Masdon 


It  was  certainly  shocking  to  hear  Dr.  Wayne  Flint's 
speech  at  Birmingham-Southern  College  about  the  Alabama 
poor  on  Thursday,  April  26.  He  informed  us  that  one  of 
every  three  children  born  in  Alabama  is  poor  and  that  one 
in  five  exists  below  the  poverty  level.  We  have  a  higher 
infant  mortality  rate  than  many  third-world  countries.  Dr. 
Flint  tells  us  that  if  we  cannot  attract  new  industry  soon, 
our  people  will  become  even  poorer.  We  need  industry  to 
increase  tax  revenue.  Our  state  ranks  either  last  or  nearly 
last  in  the  categories  of  per  capita,  property,  corporate 
income,  and  miscellaneous  tax  revenues.  Without  industry, 
jobs  will  be  even  harder  to  find;  with  so  many  people  out 
of  work  we  will  have  no  tax  base  to  fund  education  with, 
and  certainly  no  business  men  and  women  will  want  to 
bring  industry  to  our  state  if  our  labor  is  poorly  educated. 
Alabamians  seem  to  be  trapped  in  a  vicious  cycle. 
However,  I  intend  to  propose  a  solution  that  would  not 
only  fill  our  need  for  new  industry,  but  would  virtually 
eliminate  poverty. 

My  solution  to  Alabama's  problem  would  also  solve 
a  national  one  faced  by  every  career—that  of  maternity 
leave  and  adequate  day  care.  Most  employers  are 
understandably  concerned  with  the  high  cost  of  maternity 
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leave  and  the  lack  of  adequate  temporary  replacements  for 
the  women  who  take  the  leave,  and  these  employers  are 
therefore  often  hesitant  to  hire  women  who  may  become 
pregnant.  Both  sides  suffer:  the  employer  must  either  hire 
women  who  will  most  likely  cost  them  more  than  if  they 
hired  a  man,  or  not  hire  women  and  be  charged  with  a 
violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Women  are  faced  with 
the  choice  of  career  interruption  (and  possible  loss  of  their 
job  if  they  become  pregnant)  or  not  having  children  at  all. 
If  my  solution  is  not  adopted,  these  women  may  very  well 
choose  to  remain  childless.  This  would  be  a  tragedy —if 
intelligent  people  do  not  reproduce,  ours  will  soon  become 
a  nation  of  unemployed  idiots  because  as  we  all  know  the 
poorest  and  least  intelligent  people  in  our  country  are 
breeding  like  rabbits. 

I  have  kept  my  readers  in  the  dark  with  regards  to 
my  solution  because  I  wanted  to  emphasize  the  seriousness 
of  our  state's  and  nation's  problems.  I  have  not  avoided 
disclosing  my  solution  because  it  will  be  costly—in  fact,  it 
will  save  the  enormous  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  on 
welfare.  I  propose  that  we  employ  poor  women  to  do  the 
thing  they  do  best—bear  children.  Poor  women  in  Alabama 
could  rent  their  wombs  to  the  career  women  (whose  time 
is  too  valuable  to  waste  carrying  a  child)  of  our  nation. 
Alabama  could  be  the  site  for  an  enormous  surrogate 
industry.  Modern  technology  has  made  it  possible  for  eggs 
to  be  fertilized  in  a  test  tube  and  later  transplanted  into  a 
womb.  This  technology  is  now  being  used  by  couples  who 
have  trouble  conceiving  naturally.  This  method  (invitro 
fertilization)  could  be  used  by  couples  who  have  no 
problems  conceiving,  but  who  would  like  to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  of  pregnancy.  This  problem,  the  problem 
of  the  poor  in  Alabama,  and  the  problem  of  industry  could 
be  solved  by  forming  a  company  (in  our  state,  of  course) 
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that  offers  wombs  for  rent  to  the  many  couples  in  our  great 
nation. 

Poor  women  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
thirty—the  years  least  likely  to  produce  an  infant  with  a 
handicap—could  be  employed  as  surrogate  mothers  for 
career  couples.  A  prominent  physician  has  informed  me 
that  a  woman's  body  needs  no  more  than  a  year's  rest 
between  pregnancies,  so  each  surrogate  could  bear 
approximately  six  to  eight  children  during  the  thirteen  years 
she  is  qualified  to  be  a  breeder.  When  the  breeder  reaches 
thirty,  she  would  be  sterilized  and  then  transferred  to  a 
privately  run  child  care  center  where  she  would  be 
employed  for  the  next  thirty  years.  This  way  working 
women  would  not  have  to  interrupt  their  careers  to  bear  a 
child,  and  they  could  avoid  the  risks  and  discomforts  of 
pregnancy.  Poor  women  would  benefit  also:  They  would 
be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  for  the  years  that  they  are 
working  as  surrogates  and  child  care  providers. 
Afterwards  they  could  retire  to  an  old-surrogate's  home 
where  they  could  do  the  things  they  enjoy  most— watch 
television,  play  games,  and  talk.  The  more  ambitious 
surrogates  could  even  pick  up  extra  money  (for  things  like 
taking  trips  after  retirement)  by  working  at  the  child  care 
center  in  between  their  pregnancies.  Most  people  would 
agree  that  my  proposal  will  benefit  everyone.  However, 
they  may  wonder  if  it  might  be  too  costly.  Therefore,  I 
have  included  a  financial  plan  to  go  along  with  my 
proposal. 

My  proposal  is  divided  into  three  stages:  the 
surrogate  stage,  the  child  care  stage,  and  the  retirement 
stage.  The  money  collected  from  the  career  parents  will 
finance  stage  one  and  stage  three.  At  the  surrogate  center, 
all  of  the  needs  of  the  breeder-mother  will  be  met.  There 
will  be  a  cafeteria,   dormitory,  laboratory  (for  invitro 
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fertilization),  and  labor/delivery  rooms.  Having  the  living 
quarters  and  medical  facilities  in  the  same  center  will  save 
money.  I  have  done  enough  research  to  arrive  at  an 
approximate  cost  for  the  service  of  child  bearing.  Invitro 
fertilization  will  cost  about  two  thousand  dollars;  prenatal 
and  delivery  costs  will  be  approximately  four  thousand 
dollars;  food,  clothing,  and  dormitory  costs  will  be 
approximately  four  thousand  dollars  (this  figure  may  seem 
high,  but  one  must  realize  that  the  breeder  will  have  to 
have  food  and  shelter  for  a  year  after  the  birth  of  the  career 
couple's  child  while  she  is  recovering);  and  lastly  a 
retirement  charge  of  four  thousand  dollars.  Therefore,  a 
surrogate  would  cost  approximately  fourteen  thousand 
dollars. 

This  cost  may  seem  high,  but  if  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  lost  income  due  to  pregnancy,  the  cost  of 
a  surrogate  is  less.  For  instance,  most  women  take  six  to 
twelve  months  off  from  their  career  to  have  a  child.  With 
an  average  yearly  income  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  per 
woman  (I  am  offering  this  proposal  for  professional 
women,  not  secretaries  or  the  like,  though  they  may  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  this  program  also),  she  would  actually 
save  one  thousand  dollars  by  using  a  surrogate  as  opposed 
to  taking  six  months  off  from  work.  In  addition,  hospital 
costs  are  included  in  the  surrogacy  plan,  so  the  savings 
would  be  even  greater.  The  added  benefits  are  nothing  to 
sneeze  at,  either:  the  professional  woman  would  not  have 
to  worry  about  ruining  her  figure,  the  risks  and  discomforts 
of  pregnancy,  and  especially  the  pain  of  delivery.  She 
would  not  have  to  stop  smoking  or  drinking,  either.  There 
would  also  be  no  recovery  time,  and  she  would  not  be 
tired-out  from  pregnancy  and  birth,  so  she  would  be  a 
much  calmer,  more  energetic  mother. 
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Stage  two  would  also  be  financed  by  the  career 
parents.  The  breeders  would  be  sterilized  at  thirty  (to 
avoid  producing  poor  children)  and  transferred  to  a  child 
care  center  also  equipped  with  dormitories  and  a  cafeteria. 
By  paying  the  workers  in  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  basic 
medical  care,  costs  of  day  care  would  be  lower  for  the 
career  parents.  With  the  workers  living  in  the  same 
building  as  the  child  care  center,  parents  would  need  not 
worry  if  they  have  to  work  late  because  the  center  would 
actually  never  have  to  close.  Stage  one  and  two  could  be 
state  run  at  no  profit  to  save  money  for  the  career  parents, 
or  they  could  be  privately  run  (my  personal  choice  because 
it  would  fill  Alabama's  need  for  industry)  for  a  profit  at  a 
slightly  higher  cost.  If  the  stages  were  run  privately  as  an 
industry,  just  think  how  our  state  would  be  admired  all 
over  the  country.  Yankees  would  not  be  able  to  call  us 
stupid  rednecks  if  our  state  were  able  to  make  money  off 
of  poor  people!  But,  whether  state  or  privately  run,  the 
cost  of  supporting  Alabama's  poor  would  be  virtually 
eliminated. 

All  three  stages  would  provide  much  needed  jobs  for 
the  male  poor,  also.  They  could  be  employed  as  janitors, 
cafeteria  workers,  bed-pan  changers,  and  other  jobs 
requiring  little  or  no  verbal  and  mathematical  skills.  Most 
of  them  would  of  course  have  to  be  sterilized  to  avoid 
impregnating  the  breeders  with  inferior  sperm.  The  males 
not  sterilized  would  be  selected  by  an  intelligence  test. 
Those  with  the  highest  I.Q.  would  be  reserved  as  sperm 
donors  for  infertile  couples.  The  breeder  women  would 
also  take  an  I.Q.  test  for  the  same  purposes.  That  way, 
infertile  couples  could  at  least  be  assured  that  their  children 
would  have  a  chance  at  a  decent  intelligence  level.  Their 
chances  would  certainly  be  better  than  they  are  at  adoption 
agencies—no  one  knows  where  those  children  come  from. 
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Some  breeders  would  of  course  have  to  be  allowed  to  have 
children  of  their  own  in  order  to  keep  a  steady  supply  of 
surrogates.  These  women  would  be  chosen  for  their  ability 
to  conceive  and  deliver  easily.  They  would  be  impregnated 
by  a  male  sperm  donor  of  their  choice. 

For  my  proposal  to  work,  however,  regulation  of 
stage  one  will  be  needed.  The  breeders  will  have  to  be 
watched  constantly  so  that  they  eat  a  balanced  diet,  get 
regular  exercise,  and  do  not  smoke,  drink,  or  take  drugs. 
While  I  was  at  Birmingham-Southern  College  for  Dr. 
Flint's  lecture  Thursday  (which  I  luckily  stumbled  upon 
while  looking  for  a  bathroom  in  Stockham  Hall),  an 
interesting  paper  fell  out  of  a  student's  notebook  that 
described  a  prison  model  that  could  be  used  for  this  very 
purpose.  I  apologize  to  the  owner  of  the  paper  for  her 
loss,  but  I  believe  this  paper  was  a  message  from  heaven 
because  I  was  contemplating  how  these  breeders  could  be 
kept  under  control  at  the  very  moment  that  the  paper  fell 
out  of  the  student's  notebook  to  my  feet.  It  could  not  have 
been  mere  coincidence.  The  paper  was  an  excerpt  from  an 
essay  by  Michel  Foucault  about  a  prison  called  a 
Panopticon  designed  by  some  genius  named  Jeremy 
Bentham.  I  have  provided  the  most  important  part  of  the 
essay  here  so  that  my  readers  may  see  how  easily  and 
cheaply  breeders  can  be  guarded  in  a  structure  like  the 
Panopticon.  This  is  from  Foucault' s  essay  "The  Structures 
of  Punishment" : 

Bentham 's  Panopticon  is  the  architectural  figure 
of  this  composition.  We  know  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  based:  at  the  periphery,  an 
annular  building;  at  the  centre,  a  tower;  this 
tower  is  pierced  with  wide  windows  that  open 
onto  the  inner  side  of  the  ring;  the  peripheric 
building  is  divided  into  cells,  each  of  which 
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extends  the  whole  width  of  the  building;  they 

have    two    windows,    one    on    the    inside, 

corresponding  to  the  windows  of  the  tower;  the 

other,  on  the  outside,  allows  light  to  cross  the 

cell  from  one  end  to  the  other.     All  that  is 

needed,  then,  is  to  place  a  supervisor  in  a 

central  tower  and  to  shut  up  in  each  cell  a 

madman,   a  patient,   a  condemned   man,   a 

worker  or  a  schoolboy  [in  this  case,  a  breeder]. 

By  the  effect  of  backlighting,  one  can  observe 

from  the  tower,  standing  out  precisely  against 

the  light,  the  small  captive  shadows  in  the  cells 

of  the  periphery.  (107) 

Bentham's  models  would  be,   as   any  person  of  even 

moderate  sense  can  see,  very  effective  for  keeping  breeders 

under  control.    The  breeders  could  be  observed  by  only 

one  guard,  which  would  save  a  considerable  amount  of 

money.    Because  the  breeders  would  not  be  able  to  tell 

when  they  are  being  observed,  they  would  assume  they  are 

always  being  observed.    They  would  have  to  exercise  on 

schedule  and  would  be  caught  smoking  or  drinking  if 

someone  tried  to  sneak  this  kind  of  contraband  into  their 

dormitories.   For  Bentham's  model  to  work,  however,  all 

of  the  Alabama  poor  must  participate. 

To  achieve  full  participation  we  must  immediately 
introduce  a  bill  into  our  legislature  that  will  require  all 
persons  who  are  unemployed  or  who  make  below  twelve 
thousand  dollars  per  year  to  report  to  a  surrogate  center  for 
job  placement.  I  am  a  realist,  so  I  am  aware  that  there 
may  be  some  resistance  at  first—as  we  all  know,  poor 
people  do  not  know  what  is  good  for  them.  The  police 
could  help  round  everyone  up,  and  if  they  could  not  do  the 
job,  perhaps  President  Bush  would  send  in  military 
reinforcements  because  my  plan  would,  after  all,  serve  the 
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nation.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  more  likely  to  support  my 
proposal  than  Bush. 

For  those  who  may  not  have  followed  my  proposal, 
I  will  give  a  brief  summary:  First,  the  problems  caused  by 
the  poor  in  Alabama  could  be  eliminated  by  employing 
them  as  breeders,  baby-sitters,  janitors,  and  cafeteria 
workers.  Secondly,  the  problems  faced  by  career  women 
would  be  solved;  these  include  the  discomforts  of 
pregnancy,  the  cost  of  maternity  leave,  the  inconvenience 
of  abstaining  from  smoking  and  drinking,  and  the  stretch- 
marks  and  other  detriments  to  the  figure.  Thirdly, 
Alabama  would  gain  new  industry  if  the  three  stages  were 
run  at  a  profit,  thus  giving  Alabamians  a  sound  tax  base 
and  the  money  to  improve  our  sorry  education  system. 
Fourthly,  poor  pregnant  women  would  receive  excellent 
prenatal  and  delivery  care,  thereby  reducing  our  infant 
mortality  rate.  Fifthly,  not  only  would  my  proposal  save 
money  for  productive  career  couples,  it  would  save  the 
government  money  it  would  have  had  to  have  spent  on 
welfare.  Lastly,  there  would  be  no  more  Alabama  poor— 
everyone  would  be  employed  and  would  enjoy  plenty  of 
food  and  adequate  clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  care. 

A  reasonable  person  cannot  doubt  the  sound  business 
sense  my  plan  makes.  However,  a  few  sensitive  types  may 
argue  that  career  women  would  miss  out  on  the  birth 
process.  Let  me  set  your  minds  at  rest;  I  am  a  mother  of 
three  and  I  would  have  leapt  at  the  opportunities  a 
surrogate  could  have  provided.  There  is  nothing  joyful 
about  the  discomforts  and  inconveniences  of  pregnancy. 
However,  for  those  old-fashioned  types  who  would  prefer 
to  bear  their  own  children,  that  option  should  be  available. 
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Toxic  Society: 
A  Study  of  Waterway  Contamination 
with  a  Focus  on  the  Rhine  &  North  Sea 
and  the  Mississippi  &  Gulf  of  Mexico 

by  Chip  Trimmier 


Ye  Nymphs  that  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 
The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne; 

But  tell  me  Nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine? 
-Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

We  live  in  a  technically  advanced,  highly  organized 
society.  Modern  industry  has  given  us  many  things,  such 
as  instantaneous  global  communication,  instant  coffee,  and 
an  incredible  amount  of  toxic  pollution  that  surrounds  us  to 
a  degree  that  we  are  largely  unaware.  As  the  chemistry  and 
electronics  industries  made  our  lives  easier  with  miracle 
pesticides  and  silicon  chips,  the  by-products  of  these  tools 
were  discretely  buried  or  drained  into  waterways.  Even 
our  common  household  garbage  contains  elements  that  can 
degrade  into  toxins.  The  fertilizers  and  herbicides  that 
revolutionized  agriculture  are  turning  up  in  our  waterways 
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and  aquifers,  raising  public  alarm.  The  fish  are  poisoned. 
Can  we  be  far  away  from  being  tainted  ourselves?  The  end 
result  of  decades  of  ignorance  is  this:  We  have  discovered 
that  there  is  no  easy  solution  to  our  waste  disposal 
problems.  It  is  beginning  to  become  apparent  that  there  is 
no  "away"  to  throw  anything  to.  Incinerator  ships  can  turn 
waste  into  ash  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  North  Sea,  but 
the  toxicity  of  that  ash  can  pose  a  threat  for  oceanic  life, 
and  those  who  subsist  on  it.  The  continued  dumping  of 
chemical  waste  into  rivers  carries  toxins  away  from  the 
site,  but  leaves  them  somewhere  else.  In  the  case  of  the 
Mississippi,  toxins  are  carried  through  the  various 
tributaries,  flow  down  the  river,  and  accumulate  in  the 
sediments  of  the  delta  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Rhine 
washes  a  toxic  bath  into  Rotterdam  harbor  and  the  North 
Sea.  The  Rhine  has  faced  biological  death  for  many  years, 
and  it  will  take  many  years  after  the  water  is  clean  for  the 
ecosystem  to  recover.  Patching  up  problems  as  they  occur 
is  not  sufficient.  All  the  monetary  retribution  imaginable 
can't  revive  an  entire  ecosystem  overnight.  In  order  to 
combat  and  solve  the  problem  of  our  increasingly  toxic 
waterways,  large  scale  integrated  action  is  necessary. 

Thousands  of  types  of  pollutants  are  found  in  the  waters 
of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  are  potentially  hazardous. 
But  how  did  our  waters  come  to  be  contaminated  with  such 
destructive  and  unnatural  substances?  EPA  official  Thomas 
W.  Divine  gives  an  answer:  "Look  around  you  .  .  .  and 
most  of  what  you  see  at  some  time  in  its  manufacture 
probably  involved  a  hazardous  material  ..."  (Disposal 
Dilemma).  The  amount  of  chemicals  produced  has 
mushroomed  since  World  War  II.  In  the  period  from  1965 
to  1985,  the  annual  production  of  synthetic  organic 
chemicals  in  the  United  States  increased  from  6.7  million 
metric  tons  to  102  million  metric  tons  (Brown,  L.  118). 
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However,  with  typical  human  lack  of  foresight,  the 
information  required  to  regulate  and  control  what  happens 
to  the  waste  created  by  the  production  of  goods  from  these 
raw  materials  has  been  far  behind  in  comparison.  U.S. 
National  Research  Council  (NRC)  estimates  (1985)  say  that 
79%  of  the  chemicals  listed  by  the  EPA  have  no 
information  available  on  toxic  effects,  fewer  than  one-fifth 
have  been  tested  for  acute  effects,  and  fewer  than  one-tenth 
have  been  tested  for  chronic  effects.  "By  allowing  the 
production  and  release  of  these  compounds  without 
understanding  their  damaging  effects,  society  has  set  itself 
up  for  unpleasant  surprises"  (Brown,  L.  119).  Pesticides 
are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  chemicals  produced 
throughout  the  world,  but  they  are  special  in  that  they  have 
been  specifically  designed  to  kill  or  alter  living  organisms. 
Most  pesticides  used  to  treat  crops  too  easily  find  their  way 
into  streams  and  rivers.  Likewise,  many  times,  sewers 
dump  directly  into  waterways  without  treatment.  Some 
corporations  send  their  waste  directly  into  the  sewers,  and 
therefore  untreated  industrial  waste  sometimes  finds  its  way 
into  our  water.  "A  study  completed  in  1982  for  the 
Metropolitan  St.  Lewis  Sewer  District  revealed  that  of  the 
126  pollutants  considered  of  most  concern  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  59  were  present  in  St. 
Lewis's  treatment  plants,  sewer  overflows,  river  water,  and 
sediment"  (Brown,  M.  82).  Waste  is  also  taken  to  sea  in 
ships  to  be  incinerated  or  dumped  outright.  The  sum  of 
these  problems  leads  to  the  accumulation  of  wastes  in  the 
streams  and  rivers,  and  eventually  the  oceans.  The  same 
problems  are  encountered  in  every  developed  country 
around  the  world. 

Every  industry  produces  waste.  Many  of  these  wastes 
constitute  a  serious  biological  hazard.  Therefore,  the  waste 
cannot   be   allowed   to   simply   run   along   the   ground 
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somewhere  inside  or  outside  of  the  plant.  The  waste  must 
be  compiled  and  sent  for  disposal.  The  disposal  of  waste 
for  the  companies  can  be  as  simple  as  emitting  liquid  into 
a  stream,  river,  gulf,  or  sea.  Waterborne  emissions  can 
accumulate,  especially  in  sediment  and  in  organisms  high 
on  the  food  chain.  Examples  of  this  phenomenon  can  be 
found  all  over  the  world.  "The  sludge  clogging  Rotterdam 
harbor  is  so  contaminated  with  heavy  metals  that  port 
officials  have  sidestepped  the  Rhine  commission  and  are 
lobbying  34  companies  upriver  to  fund  additional  cleanup 
to  avoid  polluting  the  North  Sea"  (Guliford  19).  Waste  is 
often  sent  to  sea  aboard  waste  disposal  vessels  to  be 
incinerated  or  dumped  into  the  waters.  After  incineration 
at  sea,  airborne  emissions  come  back  to  the  surface  through 
rainfall,  sometimes  in  more  dangerous  forms.  Dumping 
directly  into  the  ocean  can  give  incredible  shocks  to  the 
waterborne  organisms,  and  possibly  kill  them  directly. 
Safer  methods  of  disposal  include  sludge  dehydration  and 
storage  in  a  long  term,  double  lined  hazardous  waste  dump. 
The  process  of  sludge  dehydration  fuses  toxins  into  solid 
form,  which  is  safer  for  storage  than  liquid  ("Dilemma"). 
The  waste  is  then  packed  into  barrels  and  sent  to  approved 
disposal  sites.  Of  course,  the  solution  to  the  waste  problem 
that  makes  the  most  sense  is  not  to  produce  waste  at  all. 
"By  not  producing  waste,  Industries  obviously  avoid  all  the 
costs  and  risks  of  treating,  storing,  and  disposing  of  it" 
(Brown,  L.  130).  The  outright  reduction  of  waste  products 
is  virtually  impossible  for  industries,  but  some  very  good 
alternatives  do  exist,  and  are  practiced  on  a  limited  basis. 
One  is  the  reduction  of  waste  output.  New  production 
processes  can  use  less  toxic  materials.  Some  companies 
have  changed  their  zinc  plating  processes  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  cyanide  in  the  electroplating  bath  ("Dilemma"). 
Over  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  Minnesota  Mining  and 
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manufacturing  Company  (3M)  says  that  it  saved  nearly 
$300  million  and  halved  its  generation  of  wastes  through  its 
"Pollution  Prevention  Pays"  program.  USS  Chemicals 
rewards  employees  who  develop  waste  reducing  strategies 
by  giving  them  a  share  of  the  savings.  In  1986,  the  com- 
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pany  had  rewarded  $70,000  total,  and  saved  $500,000 
(Brown,  L.  132).  One  such  strategy  is  the  reuse  and 
recycling  of  waste  products.  Many  raw  materials  can  be 
recovered  from  waste  material  and  reused  on  site.  What 
material  that  cannot  be  reused  by  one  company  can  often 
be  used  by  another  company.  Many  waste  exchanges  have 
already  been  set  up  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  trade  of 
waste  products  as  raw  material.  "Most  of  them  serve  as 
clearinghouses,  publishing  catalogs  of  "waste  available" 
and  "waste  wanted"  listings  to  inform  industries  of  trading 
opportunities"  (Brown,  L.  132). 

The  agriculture  industry  has  come  to  depend  more  and 
more  on  the  use  of  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  fertilizers  in 
order  to  optimize  crop  output.  However,  with  the  growth 
of  this  dependance  came  the  side  effect  of  a  growing 
amount  of  these  chemicals  being  discovered  in  drinking 
water  and  waterways.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  all  Iowans  use  water  contaminated  with 
pesticides  (Brown,  L.  122).  All  of  these  chemicals  can 
enter  streams  and  rivers  through  normal  run-off  and 
erosion  with  existing  standard  practices.  The  National 
Research  Council  (NRC)  report  "Alternative  Agriculture" 
addresses  this  problem  as  a  solution  to  the  increased  failure 
of  existing  agricultural  practices.  "Alternative  agriculture 
is  a  systems  approach  to  farming  that  seeks  to  develop  a 
multiyear  practice  that  takes  advantage  of  whatever  is 
produced  or  can  be  produced  on  the  farm,  including 
naturally  occurring  beneficial  biological  introductions,  to 
insure  soil  fertility  and  to  keep  losses  from  pests,  weeds, 
and  animal  diseases  within  acceptable  levels"  (Hileman  27). 
Farmers  currently  practicing  alternative  farming  methods 
are  a  small  minority,  so  no  hard  data  on  the  benefits  of 
alternative  agriculture  is  available.  However,  the  evidence 
from  existing  farms  is  substantial  enough  for  the  NRC  to 
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report  that  "farmers  successfully  adopting  these  systems 
generally  derive  significant  sustained  economic  and 
environmental  benefits.  Wider  adoption  of  proven 
alternative  systems  would  result  in  even  greater  economic 
benefits  to  farmers  and  environmental  benefits  gains  for  the 
nation"  (Hileman  26).  Livestock  can  provide  natural 
fertilization  on  unplanted  fields,  although  farmers  that  raise 
crops  seldom  keep  livestock  (Hileman  28).  The  widespread 
use  of  fertilizers  has  created  a  number  of  water  quality 
problems  in  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the  world.  Nitrate, 
along  with  phosphate  a  major  component  of  fertilizer,  is 
soluble  in  rainwater.  There  is  several  studies  show  that 
nitrate  contamination  of  groundwater  supplies  is  increasing. 
A  U.S.  Geological  survey  study  found  nitrate  levels  in  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  1663  counties  studied  to  be 
above  10  mg  per  liter  (the  EPA  standard  for  drinking 
water).  "Extensive  exposure  to  nitrate  above"  this  standard 
"can  lead  to  methemoglobinemia,  an  oxygen  deficiency  in 
the  blood  (Hileman  30).  Both  nitrate  and  phosphorous 
promote  the  growth  of  algae  once  they  reach  bodies  of 
water.  The  death  and  decay  of  this  excessive  algae  depletes 
the  dissolved  oxygen  supply  of  the  water,  crowding  out  fish 
and  aquatic  plants.  When  livestock  are  kept  away  from 
creeks  and  streams,  they  can  help  to  fertilize  the  fields.  But 
when  they  are  allowed  near  the  streams,  the  produced 
manure  adds  to  this  problem,  as  well  as  sanitary  concerns. 
The  use  of  non-chemical  fertilizers  can  be  beneficial  as  the 
utilization  of  an  idle  waste  product.  Most  manure  that  is 
produced  is  done  so  on  concentrated  livestock  farms  far 
away  from  fields  and  is  not  used  as  fertilizer,  but  instead 
contributes  to  the  excess  nitrate  problem.  Utilization  of  this 
resource  can  help  alleviate  part  of  the  water  quality 
problem  in  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  world.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  225,000  tons  of  pesticides  are  used  annually  on 
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crops  in  the  U.S.,  the  loss  of  crops  to  pests  is  not 
significantly  diminished.  "According  to  David  Pumentel, 
ecologist  and  entomologist  at  Cornell  University,  although 
the  use  of  synthetic  pesticides  has  shown  a  33-fold  increase 
since  1945,  crop  losses  from  insects,  diseases,  and  weeds 
have  increased  from  31%  in  1945  to  37%  today"  (Hileman 
29).  One  reason  for  agriculture's  dependance  on  chemicals 
is  the  practice  of  monoculture.  Monocultures  have  a 
specific  number  of  threats,  and  by  constantly  treating  them 
with  the  same  chemicals,  an  immunity  is  often  developed, 
and  great  losses  occur  in  spite  of  continued  treatment.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  problem,  Integrated  Pest  Management 
(IPM)  can  be  utilized.  "IPM  recognizes  a  field  of  crops  as 
an  ecosystem  within  which  many  natural  forces  affecting 
pests  and  weeds  interact.  It  draws  on  biological  controls 
(e.g.,  natural  predators  of  pests),  cultural  practices  (e.g., 
planting  patterns),  genetic  manipulations  (e.g.,  pest- 
resistant  plant  varieties),  and  judicious  use  of  chemicals  to 
stabilize  crop  production  while  minimizing  hazards  to 
health  and  the  environment.  The  operating  goal  is  not  to 
eradicate  insects  and  weeds  but  to  keep  them  below  the 
level  at  which  damaging  economic  losses  occur"  (Brown 
124).  IPM  fanners  use  chemicals  only  when  necessary  as 
a  last  resort,  rather  than  as  a  preventative  measure.  IPM 
"does  not  always  reduce  the  number  of  sprayings  over  what 
would  be  done  on  conventional  farms  .  .  .  but  it  does 
usually  decrease  the  total  amount  of  pesticide  used" 
(Hileman  36).  Practices  such  as  ridge  tillage  (planting 
along  ridges  that  follow  the  contour  of  the  land)  shallow 
cultivation,  and  crop  rotation  help  to  reduce  dependance  on 
fertilizer  and  also  help  eliminate  run-off  and  erosion. 

Many  of  the  sewers  used  in  the  United  States  and  in 
European  countries  were  built  long  ago,  and  serve  the 
simple  purpose  of  carrying  wastewater  and  stormwater  into 
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local  waterways  where  it  can  dissipate.  Many  cities  still  use 
these  combined  sewer  systems  to  carry  their  sewage  along 
with  storm  water  to  treatment  plants.  Severe  problems  can 
occur  when  unusually  large  rains  occur.  Torrential  rains 
often  produce  a  phenomenon  known  as  Combined  Sewer 
Overflow  (CSO).  This  has  produced  severe  water  quality 
problems  for  the  Mississippi  river.  "...  During  heavy 
rainfalls,  overloading  and  bypasses  occur.  Each  year  4.6 
billion  gallons  of  [CSO]  flow  into  the  Mississippi" 
(Brown,M.  60).  The  Rhine  river  carries  away  the  wastes  of 
60  million  people.  In  1973,  55%  of  the  wastewater  was  not 
treated  or  only  partially  treated  before  it  was  dumped  in  the 
water  (Santema  34).  Requirements  to  control  CSO  in  the 
United  States  date  back  to  the  federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1972.  However,  compliance  is  expensive, 
and  many  cities  refuse  to  comply.  San  Francisco  has 
constructed  more  than  $1.1  billion  in  CSO  containment 
facilities  since  the  70' s,  and  plans  to  spend  $250  more  with 
the  intent  to  capture  85  %  of  the  CSO  now  flowing  to  the 
bay  and  ocean  (Rubin  29).  The  separation  of  sanitary  and 
storm  sewers  is  the  only  way  to  eliminate  CSO  from 
decreasing  the  water  quality  of  everything  downstream. 
"Needed  additional  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants  alone 
are  estimated  to  cost  $118  billion  through  the  end  of  the 
century"  (Smith  1607).  A  virtually  untapped  resource 
available  to  agriculture  is  sewage  sludge.  "Much  of  the 
sludge  now  generated  in  the  U.S.  has  such  high 
concentrations  of  heavy  metals  .  .  .  that  it  cannot  be  used 
on  cropland.  But  if  all  municipalities  were  to  comply  with 
EPA  regulations,  most  of  their  sewage  sludge  could  be 
safely  spread  on  cropland"  according  to  the  chief  of  EPA's 
wastewater  criteria  branch,  Alan  B.  Rubin  (Hileman  35). 
Dehydrated  sewage  sludge,  effectively  marketed  as 
fertilizer,  could  help  reduce  the  financial  burden  on  U.S. 
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and  European  cities,  as  well  as  the  ecological  burden  of  the 
surrounding  waters. 

Even  if  waterborne  contaminants  are  not  found  at  high 
levels,  they  can  pose  a  serious  danger  to  aquatic  life  and  to 
humans.  This  is  due  to  a  phenomenon  known  as  bio- 
magnification,  or  bio-accumulation.  The  theory  goes  like 
this:  animals  eat  other  things.  As  small  fish  eat  things  that 
have  been  contaminated,  they  accumulate  the  poisons  in 
their  body.  Many  of  these  fish  are  eaten  by  other,  bigger 
fish,  and  the  amounts  of  toxins  in  the  smaller  fish 
accumulate  in  the  larger  fish  in  larger  amounts.  The 
amount  of  contamination  grows  exponentially  as  it  proceeds 
up  the  food  chain.  .01  parts  per  billion  of  a  contaminant 
can  be  passed  along  to  appear  as  47,000  parts  per  billion  in 
a  fish  high  on  the  aquatic  food  chain  (Smart).  Amounts 
could  accumulate  to  far  greater  levels  in  a  person  who 
frequently  eats  fish  from  a  contaminated  river.  Chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
bioaccumulation  effect. 

The  Mississippi  river  flows  for  2,348  miles  through  the 
center  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  the  nation's  most 
important  river  since  the  days  of  its  exploration.  Today,  the 
river  is  more  valuable  for  commerce  than  travel,  but  its 
importance  remains.  Two  other  rivers  of  importance,  the 
Missouri  river  and  the  Ohio  river,  are  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi.  Therefore,  the  Mississippi  gets  farm  runoff 
and  heavy  metals  from  as  far  away  from  its  main  branch  as 
western  Montana  via  the  Missouri.  As  for  the  Ohio, 
"coming  as  it  does  from  the  center  of  smokestack  America, 
by  Pittsburgh,  past  cities  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  where 
famous  toxic- waste  abuses  have  occurred,  it's  not 
surprising  that  the  Ohio  adds  its  own  load  of  solvents,  such 
as  risk  levels  of  chloroform  (which  causes  thyroid  tumors 
in  mice),  methyl  chloride  and  trichloroethane"  (Brown,  M. 
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82).  The  Mississippi  proper  supplies  drinking  water  for  one 
fifth  of  the  states  in  the  nation,  and  is  the  most  important 
contributor  to  the  falling  water  quality  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  An  EPA  report  studying  the  effects  of  oil  drilling 
in  the  central  Gulf  of  Mexico  stated  that  "trace  metal 
impacts  from  the  Mississippi  river  probably  exert  a 
dominant  influence  in  the  area,  which  masks  the  effects  of 
the  platforms"  (Zimmerman  5-36).  It  is  atrocious  that  a 
river  could  so  drasticly  effect  the  water  quality  of  the 
Central  Gulf  of  Mexico,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
river  and  in  its  deepest  waters.  But  the  widespread 
negligence  and  abuse  concerning  the  disposal  of  chemicals 
has  led  the  nation's  mighty  river  to  be  the  country's 
shameful  sewer.  At  least  the  blame  for  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  Rhine  can  be  shared  by  several  nations, 
and  they  can  all  point  their  fingers  at  each  other.  The 
governments  and  industry  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame  for  the  poisoning  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  subsequently  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Louisiana's  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control  more  than 
tripled  its  budget  from  1981  to  1983  ("Sampling"). 
However,  still  flood  waters  of  the  Mississippi  sometimes 
cover  a  horrible  dump  north  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
where  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  have  been  measured  at 
levels  up  to  732,000  parts  per  million,  or  73%  of  the 
collected  sample  (Brown,  M.).  In  1987,  Missouri  and 
Illinois  placed  a  ban  on  fishing  in  their  sections  of  the  river 
because  of  high  chlordane  levels.  Memphis  also  has  banned 
fishing  for  a  thirty  mile  stretch  of  the  river,  but,  across  the 
river  in  Arkansas,  officials  continue  to  deny  danger 
(Kemezis  22).  This  is  evidence  of  the  principle  difficulty  in 
protecting  the  large  waterways  of  the  world:  bureaucracy. 
The  Mississippi  proper  flows  through  three  EPA  regions 
and  ten  states,  each  with  several  state  agencies  involved. 
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Addition  of  the  area  covered  by  its  tributaries  brings  the 
amount  of  bureaucratic  cooperation  necessary  to  protect  the 
Mississippi  to  nearly  impossible  levels.  The  EPA  has 
twenty-four  separate  branches,  all  providing  separate  input 
to  achieve  its  goals  (Russo  263).  It  is  no  wonder  that  it  is 
viewed  as  largely  ineffective  by  a  great  number  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  environment. 
"From  all  appearances,  the  goal  of  actually  attaining 
environmental  protection  was  lost  in  the  .  .  .  1970's  and 
the  1980's"  (Yandle  104).  Indeed,  in  light  of  the  observed 
contamination  levels  in  the  Mississippi  and  Gulf,  it  has 
failed.  But  there  are  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
failure  of  the  objectives  of  the  EPA.  Polluting  companies 
see  serious  efforts  to  reduce  direct  contamination  of  the 
Mississippi  as  costing  them  large  sums  of  money. 
Therefore,  they  spend  money  on  Political  Action 
Committees  and  lobbyists  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  impact 
of  new  legislation.  Sometimes  there  are  other  ways.  An 
official  with  the  Alabama  Department  of  Environmental 
Management  (ADEM)  told  me  that  in  order  to  find  out 
exactly  what  made  its  way  into  the  Gulf  and  how  much  was 
going  there,  I  would  have  to  look  at  every  single  permit  in 
the  watershed  area.  There  are  no  strictly  defined  standards 
for  ADEM  (Lamar).  These  permits  could  have  been  written 
by  or  in  close  consultation  with  people  under  the  employ  of 
the  discharging  company.  This  worry  is  not  only  limited  to 
the  state  level.  Vulcanus  /,  an  incinerator  ship  owned  by 
ChemWaste,  was  granted  an  EPA  permit  for  "research"  of 
ocean  incineration.  When  40,000  gallons  of  wastes 
contaminated  with  dioxin  were  shipped  to  Mobile  for 
incineration  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  company  defended 
itself  by  saying  that  a  provision  of  the  permit  allowed  for 
the  incineration  of  PCBs  and  "other  organic  compounds." 
Scott  Clarkson,  a  lobbyist  for  ChemWaste,  helped  to  write 
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that  permit  (Schneider  67).  Effective  protection  of  our 
water  is  necessary  for  the  continued  health  of  our  nation 
and  the  planet,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  it  yet. 

The  situation  is  similar  for  the  Rhine.  The  drainage  area 
of  the  Rhine  covers  185,300  square  kilometers.  The  river 
travels  into  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  river,  celebrated  in 
mythology  and  folklore,  stands  today  as  the  greatest 
contributor  of  pollution  to  the  North  Sea  (Beukema  117). 
The  amount  and  variation  of  species  found  in  the  river  has 
dwindled  to  a  minimum.  "In  1910  the  annual  catch  of 
salmon  taken  from  the  Rhine  in  the  Netherlands  totalled 
200,000  kilograms.  In  1930  it  was  10,000  kilograms,  and 
by  1950,  it  had  fallen  to  3,000  kilograms.  In  1970,  the 
salmon  catch  was  nil"  (Santema  34).  In  December  1976,  an 
international  accord  addressing  the  chemical  pollution  of 
the  river  was  struck.  The  agreement  sought  to  eliminate 
many  substances,  among  them  mercury,  cadmium,  aldrin, 
and  DDT.  "'Reanimation  therapy'  ensured  that  the  river's 
threatened  ecosystem  was  restored  to  harmony.  Trout,  eels, 
and  other  freshwater  fish  returned  to  populate  the  waters 
..."  (Abramov  24).  But  in  November  1986,  a  serious  fire 
at  the  Sandoz  chemical  company  started  a  toxic  flow  that 
wiped  out  virtually  all  life  in  the  river  Rhine.  200 
kilograms  of  mercury  were  washed  into  the  river,  along 
with  30  tons  of  agricultural  chemicals  (Schwabach  36).  In 
the  four  weeks  following,  Ciba-Geigy  spilled  400  liters  of 
herbicide,  Lonza  of  West  Germany  was  ordered  to  close 
temporarily  for  emissions,  BASF  spilled  2400  pounds  of 
weedkiller,  Hoechst  released  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  into 
a  Rhine  tributary,  and  2.7  tons  of  PVC  was  dumped  from 
Lonza' s  Waldshut  plant  (Layman  9).  "On  Sunday, 
November  2,  Sandoz  safety  director  Hans  Winkler  and 
other   Sandoz   and   government  officials  held   a  panel 
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discussion  in  Basel.  Protesters  pelted  the  Sandoz  officials 
with  dead  eels  and  poured  river  water  on  them.  One 
protester  spat  in  Winkler's  face,  whereupon  he  [Winkler] 
fled  the  room  ..."  (Schwabach  38).  Perhaps  if  more 
people  became  as  outraged  over  environmental  catastrophe, 
companies  would  take  more  steps  to  prevent  them.  In  spite 
of  the  incredible  amounts  of  toxic  crap  spewed  into  the 
North  Sea,  many  countries  continued  to  ship  waste  for 
disposal  into  the  North  Sea.  Great  Britain  dumps  232,000 
dry  tons  of  sewage  sludge  into  the  North  Sea  every  year 
(Reina  13).  In  Europe,  where  space  available  for  dumping 
ground  is  very  limited,  companies  continually  look  to  the 
sea  as  a  receptacle  for  their  industrial  feces.  Corrective 
action  will  be  slow  and  expensive,  but  necessary  for  the 
future  of  the  Rhine  and  North  Sea. 

It  should  seem  obvious  that  coordinated  efforts  to 
combat  the  pollution  problems  in  the  waterways  of  the 
developed  world  are  crucial  for  the  real  success  of  any  type 
of  environmental  cleanup.  The  newest  Rhine  cleanup  is 
known  as  the  Rhine  Action  Plan,  and  was  agreed  upon  by 
Switzerland,  France,  West  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Luxembourg,  who  together  formed  the  Rhine  River 
Commission.  "The  plan,  which  also  seeks  to  address  other 
incidents  of  industrial,  agricultural,  and  municipal  pollution 
along  the  820  mile  river,  recommends  a  50%  reduction  in 
the  worst  pollutants  by  1995,  and  a  return  to  drinkable 
water  by  2000  (Guilford  19).  A  similar  plan  to  reduce 
dumping  in  the  North  Sea  was  reached  at  the  Third  North 
Sea  Conference,  when  Great  Britain  finally  agreed  to  a  ban 
on  seaborne  dumping  of  sewage  sludge.  Under  the  plan, 
nine  nations  agree  to  end  sewage  dumping  by  1998  and 
"reduce"  flows  of  PCBs,  dioxin,  lead,  and  other  toxic 
substances.  However,  Great  Britain  remains  as  the  sole 
opposition  in  a  similar  agreement  to  end  the  dumping  of 
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nuclear  waste  in  the  Sea  (Reina  13).  International 
agreements,  such  as  the  Oslo,  London,  and  Paris  Dumping 
Conventions,  are  the  foundation  of  clean-up  in  Europe,  but 
are  meaningless  unless  all  the  involved  nations  implement 
the  agreed  ideas  in  their  individual  domestic  agendas.  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  has  incorporated  these 
conventions  in  the  Act  on  Sea  Pollution  and  the  Act  on 
Surface  Water  Pollution  (Beukema  122).  However,  an 
intense  amount  of  cooperation  between  government  and 
industry  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  these  environmental 
goals.  Incorporation  of  these  conventions  and  EC  directives 
is  not  complete  in  Europe  and  legal  action  is  virtually 
impossible,  but,  as  time  passes,  perhaps  the  gel  will  begin 
to  firm.  Although  the  United  States  is  one  nation,  the 
situation  for  attempts  to  clean  the  Mississippi  is  very 
similar.  However,  foundations  for  successful  action  are 
appearing.  The  Mid- America  Fish  Contaminants  Group 
aims  to  standardize  the  way  that  states  test  tainted  fish  and 
determine  health  hazards  (Kemezis  21).  The  Group  includes 
officials  from  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Standardized  testing  could  eliminate  such 
confusion  as  occurs  between  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  with 
their  decisions  to  not  close  and  close  their  separate  sides  of 
the  river  to  fishing,  "apparently  believing  that  man's 
boundaries  are  recognized  by  the  fish"  (Brown,  M.  83). 
The  Group,  if  successful,  could  keep  companies  from 
concentrating  their  emissions  in  under  regulated  states,  and 
lead  to  future  unified  legislation.  The  bureaucracy  of 
environmental  protection  may  need  serious  reorganization, 
and  perhaps  an  internal  affairs  bureau  to  investigate  conflict 
of  interest. 

Successful  protection  of  the  environment  must  begin 
with  reduction  of  pollution  at  the  source.  The  optimum  way 
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to  achieve  this  is  through  industrial  initiative.  However, 
strong  incentives  are  necessary  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
"Benefit-cost  analysis  is  increasingly  being  used  in  the 
federal  government  to  evaluate  .  .  .  new  environmental 
policies"  (Vig  149).  Incentives  should  not  be  only  of  a 
penalizing  nature.  Educating  the  companies  in  the  economic 
benefits  of  waste  reduction  could  bring  amazing  benefits. 
Providing  subsidies  for  newer,  cleaner  equipment  and 
switching  of  manufacturing  processes  would  perhaps  do 
more  good  that  spending  millions  on  bureaucratic 
discourse.  The  public  awareness  of  environmental  issues  is 
on  an  upswing.  Perhaps  pressure  by  citizens  worldwide  will 
serve  as  some  motivation,  but  the  real  power  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  and  the  corporations.  The  world's 
best  hope  for  change  in  policy  is  for  governments  and 
corporations  to  lead  by  example. 
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Toni  Morrison's  Prize: 
The  Search  for  Love  and  Acceptance 

by  Elaine  Anthony 


"Here,"  she  said,  "in  this  here  place,  we  flesh;  flesh 
that  weeps,  laughs;  flesh  that  dances  on  bare  feet  in  grass. 
Love  it.  Love  it  hard.  Yonder  they  do  not  love  your 
flesh.  They  despise  it.  They  don't  love  your  eyes;  they'd 
just  as  soon  pick  em  out.  No  more  do  they  love  the  skin 
on  your  back.  Yonder  they  flay  it.  And  O  my  people  they 
do  not  love  your  hands.  Those  they  only  use,  tie,  bind, 
chop  off  and  leave  empty.  Love  your  hands.  Love  them 
....  This  is  flesh  I'm  talking  about  here.  Flesh  that 
needs  to  be  loved  ...  all  your  inside  parts  that  they'd  just 
as  soon  slop  for  hogs,  you  got  to  love  them.  The  dark, 
dark  liver—love  it,  love  it  and  the  beat  and  beating  heart, 
love  that  too.  More  than  eyes  or  feet.  More  than  lungs 
that  have  yet  to  draw  free  air.  More  than  your  life-giving 
private  parts,  hear  me  now,  love  your  heart.  For  this  is 
the  prize. 

Toni  Morrison,  Beloved 

When  Toni  Morrison  speaks  through  holy  Baby 
Suggs  in  Beloved,  she  is  calling  to  all  of  her  characters  in 
each  of  her  five  novels:  love  yourself,  she  urges.  The  real 
tragedies  within  Morrison's  books  arise  when  a  deficiency 
of  inner  courage  or  a  lack  of  support  from  others  abort  a 
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character's  effort  to  become  self-accepting  and  self-loving. 
Because  this  quest  for  love  and  inner  peace  is,  of  course, 
virtually  universal,  restricting  a  character  analysis  to  two 
females  within  three  of  Morrison's  works—  The  Bluest  Eye, 
The  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Beloved— W\\\  produce  an 
effective  contrast  of  their  circumstances,  their  outcomes, 
and  Morrison's  recurring  message  behind  each  character. 

In  The  Bluest  Eye,  Pecola  Breedlove  latches  onto 
ugliness  as  her  fatal  flaw,  which  pushes  her  away  from 
love  and  self-acceptance.  This  tragic  insecurity  is 
reinforced  by  her  home  life;  with  a  lost  tooth  and  a 
deformed  foot,  Pecola' s  mother  has  lost  the  "technicolor" 
in  her  life,  and  she  cannot  look  past  the  misery  of  her  own 
circumstances  to  abate  her  daughter's  private  sorrow. 
Further  evidence  that  Pauline  Breedlove  is  absent  as  a 
primal  agent  for  love  and  support  arises  when  Claudia  and 
Frieda  visit  Pecola  where  her  mother  works.  Pauline 
whips  Pecola  for  knocking  over  a  hot  dish  of  cobbler,  then 
consoles  her  employer's  little  girl  while  her  daughter 
winces  in  pain  from  her  mother's  beating  and  the  burning 
pie  juice  on  her  legs.  Claudia  and  Frieda  are  astonished 
that  the  little  white  girl  calls  Pecola' s  mother  "Polly,"  for 
they  know  that  even  her  husband  and  children  call  her  Mrs. 
Breedlove.  When  Pecola  sees  her  own  mother  prefers  a 
white  child  to  her,  it  can  only  seem  to  be  further  proof  that 
she  herself  is  ugly,  and  that  the  only  way  she  can  acquire 
love  from  others  is  to  be  beautiful—to  have  blue  eyes. 

The  Bluest  Eye  presents  an  environment  that  makes 
love  tantamount  to  an  anomaly.  Imprisoned  within  an 
abusive  family,  Pecola  Breedlove  attaches  all  meaning  for 
self-worth  to  the  blue  eyes  she  sees  teasing  her  from  movie 
billboards,  Shirley  Temple  glasses,  and  candy  wrappers: 

It  had  occurred  to  Pecola  some  time  ago  that  if 

her  eyes,  those  eyes  that  held  the  pictures,  and 
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knew  the  sights—if  those  eyes  of  hers  were 
different,  that  is  to  say,  beautiful,  she  herself 
would  be  different.   (40) 

Pecola's  only  personal  connections  to  attaining  these 
blue  eyes  are  through  prayer  and  the  little  Mary  Jane 
candies  she  saves  her  pennies  for.    Her  childhood  mind 
firmly  believes  that  she  digests  a  little  piece  of  beauty  as 
she  eats  the  candy:   "to  eat  the  candy  is  somehow  to  eat  the 
eyes,  eat  Mary  Jane.    Love  Mary  Jane.    Be  Mary  Jane" 
(43).  Likewise,  Pecola  talks  to  God  every  night  for  a  year 
without  an  answer,  and  Morrison's  narrator  dashes  our 
hopes  for  Pecola's  self-actualization  as  she  writes: 
Thrown,    in    this    way,    into    the    binding 
conviction  that  only  a  miracle  could  relieve 
her,  she  would  never  know  her  beauty.    She 
would  only  see  what  there  was  to  see  in  the 
eyes  of  other  people.  (40) 

These  hateful,  prejudiced  eyes—the  eyes  of  other 
characters— appear  in  the  forms  of  Mr.  Yacobowski, 
Geraldine,  and  finally,  Cholly  Breedlove.  Because  of 
Pecola's  impressionable  age,  she  has  little  choice  but  to 
accept  the  unloving  opinions  thrown  at  her  by  the 
storekeeper,  who  will  not  even  look  at  her,  and  by 
Geraldine,  who  calls  her  a  black  bitch.  Due  to  these  and 
other  degrading  epithets,  Pecola  slides  into  an  attitude  of 
self-abhorrence  and  ugliness,  and  Cholly  one  day  discovers 
his  daughter,  "her  backed  hunched  that  way;  her  head  to 
one  side  as  if  crouching  from  a  permanent  and  unrelieved 
blow"  (127).  A  drunken  Cholly  attempts  to  ease  her  pain 
by  raping  her,  as  if  somehow  he  could  breed  love,  but  his 
actions  are  merely  the  final  blow  that  isolates  her  from  her 
God  and  from  loving  herself. 

Claudia  MacTeer  is  Pecola's  friend,  and  the  narrator 
to  Morrison's  The  Bluest  Eye.    Claudia  and  her  sister  are 
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also  not  free  from  a  communal  environment  that  equates 
blackness  with  impurity  and  uplifts  whiteness  as  an 
unattainable  goal;  Mr.  Henry  nicknames  the  children  after 
white  movie  stars  as  a  compliment,  and  the  girls  are 
subjected  to  Shirley  Temple  and  white  baby  dolls  as  role 
models.  Most  significantly,  however,  Claudia's  familial 
environment  is  a  vibrant,  loving  contrast  to  the  stark  apathy 
of  Pecola's  household.  Claudia's  young  ego  possesses  a 
stronger  foundation  than  Pecola's,  for  she  knows  that  there 
are  people  in  the  world  who  love  her.  Claudia  remembers 
being  sick  as  a  child  in  autumn:  "when  I  think  of  autumn, 
I  think  of  somebody  with  hands  who  does  not  want  me  die" 
(14).  The  hands  and  hearts  that  support  Claudia  do  love 
her;  they  give  her  the  positive  element  of  acceptance  that 
a  young  child  needs  if  she  is  to  believe  in  herself. 

Because  Claudia  is  in  the  midst  of  an  environment 
charged  with  images  designed  to  negate  one's  sense  of  self, 
Claudia's   own   self-acceptance,    however   strong,    must 
struggle   with   adult-size  prejudices   and   values.      She 
despises  the  grown-up  enforced  baths  that  create: 
the  humiliating  absence  of  dirt.    The  irritable, 
unimaginative  cleanliness.   Gone  the  ink 
marks  from  legs  and  face,  all  my  creations 
and  accumulations  of  the  day  gone.    (21) 
Claudia  recognizes  this  stringent  effort  towards  cleanliness 
as  a  means  of  subverting  her  identity,  and  she  ardently 
fights  against  it.  Claudia's  parents  are  horrified  when  she 
perfunctorily  pries  apart  her  white  baby  dolls,  yet  this  is 
one  of  the  most  healthy  reactions  to  a  domineering  white 
society  that  is  within  The  Bluest  Eye.    Claudia  identifies 
what  is  a  threat  to  her,  and  she  effectively  destroys  it, 
alleviating  her  childhood  connection  to  the  white  ideal  to 
make  way  for  her  own  individuality  and  sense  of  self.  The 
protagonist  of  Song  of  Solomon  is  Milkman  Dead,  and  its 
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focus  is  the  path  he  follows  towards  his  discovery  of  self 
and  the  ability  to  love  others.  However,  the  time-honored 
adage  still  holds  true  that  "behind  every  man  is  a 
woman,  "--or,  in  this  instance,  several  women.  Specifically, 
they  are  sisters-in-law  Ruth  and  Pilate  Dead,  who  possess 
a  firm,  underlying  connection  with  one  another,  and  not 
only  through  Milkman: 

They  were  so  different  these  two  women.  One 

black,  the  other  lemony.  One  corseted,   the 

other  buck  naked  under  her  dress.    One  well 

read  but  ill  traveled.  The  other  had  read  only  a 

geography  book,  but  had  been  from  one  end  of 

the  country  to  another.   One  wholly  dependent 

on  money  for  life,  other  indifferent  to  it.  But 

those  were  the  meaningless  things.    Their 

similarities  were  profound.    Both  were  vitally 

interested  in  Macon  Dead's  son,  and  both  had 

close      and      supportive      posthumous 

communication  with  their  fathers.    (139) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  differences  between 

Pilate  and  Ruth  are  strong  evidence  to  explain  the  attitudes 

each  possesses  about  herself  and  others  around  her.   Ruth 

is  motherly  and  loving,  but  defines  her  worth  through  the 

opinions  of  other  characters.   It  is  Pilate  who  stands  out  as 

Morrison's  champion  in  Song  of  Solomon,  for  she  has  the 

strength,  the  courage,  and  the  self-respect  to  love  herself. 

Ruth  believes  that  she  is  "a  small  woman,"  and  small 

because  she  was  "pressed  small"  (123-124).    As  a  young 

girl,  Ruth  flourished  as  beautifully  and  as  contained  as  the 

flowers  she  arranged  on  the  dining  room  table  for  her 

father.   Because  Ruth  relies   on  her   father's  love  for 

self-acceptance,  she  cannot  fully  function  under  the  hateful 

presence  of  her  husband;  the  flowers  wither  and  die  on  the 

table,  leaving  a  water  mark  that  cannot  be  removed.   This 
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water  mark  is  a  poignant,  complex  symbol  representing 
both  Ruth  herself  and  the  love  that  she  believes  her  father 
left  behind  to  sustain  her: 

Like  a  lighthouse  keeper  drawn  to  his  window 
to  gaze  once  again  at  the  sea,  or  a  prisoner 
automatically  searching  out  the  sun  as  he  steps 
into  the  yard  for  his  hour  of  exercise,  Ruth 
looked  for  the  water  mark  several  times  each 
day.  She  knew  it  was  there,  would  always  be 
there,  but  she  needed  to  confirm  its  presence 
...  she  regarded  it  as  a  mooring,  a 
checkpoint,  some  stable  visual  object  that 
assured  her  that  the  world  was  still  alive  .  .  . 
that  she  was  alive  somewhere,  inside  .... 

(11) 
Ruth  knows  that  she  once  had  possibility,  that  she  once 
possessed  worth,  for  her  father  loved  her  and  appreciated 
her  efforts  to  make  him  happy.  As  a  result,  the  water 
mark  is  not  merely  a  reminder  of  the  love  she  used  to  have 
from  someone  else  and  for  herself,  it  is  also  a  painful  stain 
on  her  soul  that  she  refuses  to  erase.  To  a  certain  extent, 
Ruth  creates  her  own  martyrdom,  for  she  does  not  know 
how  to  live  outside  the  world  without  the  water  mark  and 
her  father's  love.  Because  she  relies  on  other  people  to 
measure  her  worth  and  there  is  no  such  positive  element 
for  Ruth  in  the  novel,  Morrison's  character  sinks  into  the 
mahogany  with  her  past  and  never  emerges  to  accept 
herself  in  the  present. 

The  character  of  Pilate  is  the  most  triumphant  of  any 
person  in  Toni  Morrison's  works.  Pilate  lives  her  life  as 
she  chooses,  and,  while  she  claims  no  ties  to  anyone,  Pilate 
is  always  willing  to  help  every  person  that  comes  to  her  in 
need. Pilate's  absence  of  connection  to  elements  such  as 
opinion  and  material  things  is  emphasized  by  the  biological 
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phenomena  that  she  has  no  navel.  It  is  Pilate's  absence  of 
a  navel  that  makes  her  mysterious  and  infamous  to  every 
community  she  encounters, and  it  is  also  this  lack  of  a  belly 
button  that  is  Pilate's  catalyst  for  self-actualization  and 
self-love: 

Finally  Pilate  began  to  take  offense  .  .  .  when 

she  realized  what  her  situation  in  the  world  was 

and  would  probably  always  be  she  threw  away 

every  assumption  she  had  learned  and  began  at 

zero.    (149) 

It  is  clear  that  this  is  Toni  Morrison's  ultimate  hope  and 

suggestion  for  each  of  her  characters—that,  like  Milkman 

and    Pilate,     they    should    shed    themselves    of    the 

psychological  clothes  that  impede  them  from  expressing 

love  and  finding  peace.  Pilate  has  nothing  but  happiness  in 

her  heart  when  she  dies,  saying  only  "I  wish  I'd  a  knowed 

more  people.    I  would  of  loved  'em  all.    If  I'd  a  knowed 

more,  I  would  a  loved  more"  (340). With  her  creation  of 

Pilate,  Morrison  merges  the  love  of  characters  like  Baby 

Suggs  and  Eva  Peace  with  the  hint  of  dangerous  freedom 

found  in  Sula  and  Jadine  to  make  a  self-aware,  completely 

loving  woman  who,  "without  ever  leaving  the  ground,  she 

could  fly"  (340). 

Toni  Morrison's  fifth  novel,  Beloved,  offers  painfully 
realistic  insight  into  the  psychology  of  purging  one's  self  of 
a  past  wrong  that  can  be  labeled  as  none  other  than  a 
catch-22.  Sethe  and  Baby  Suggs  retreat  from  the  horrible 
memory  of  the  past  with  two  separate  outcomes,  and  an 
explication  of  their  lives  will  not  glorify  their  actions  or 
excuse  their  mistakes.  Instead,  such  an  examination  will 
reinforce  the  fundamental  concept  that  Morrison  urges 
throughout  her  work.   Accept  yourself.   Love  yourself. 

As  a  slave  woman,  Baby  Suggs  had  no  opportunity  to 
realize  what  it  means  to  be  an  individual  named  Baby 
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Suggs  when  the  only  document  about  her  in  the  whole 
world  named  her  as  Jenny  Whitlow,  the  legal  property  of 
someone  else: 

the  sadness  was  at  her  center,  the  desolated 

center  where  the  self  that  was  no  self  made  its 

home.    Sad  as  it  was  that  she  did  not  know 

where  her  children  were  buried  or  what  they 

looked  like  if  alive,  fact  was  she  knew  more 

about  them  than  she  knew  about  herself,  having 

never  had  a  map  to  discover  what  she  was  like. 

(140) 

Therefore,  when  she  crosses  the  border  on  a  wagon  to 

freedom,  Baby  Suggs  experiences  the  wondrous  epiphany 

that  "these  hands  belong  to  me.   These  my  hands."   Baby 

Suggs  receives  an  urge  which  she  interprets  as  a  Call  from 

God  to  share  her  discovery  with  others.  The  sermons  that 

she  delivers  in  the  Clearing  are  celebrations  of  the  self,  and 

the  love  that  she  issues  over  the  congregation  is  an  echo  of 

the  love  that  Morrison  consistently  urges  her  characters  to 

recognize.    Sadly,  Baby  Suggs  does  not  live  to  regain  the 

faith  she  so  ardently  had  preached  about,  for  she  is  witness 

to  an  event  that  paradoxically  represents  that  same  message 

and  also  drowns  it  a  bath  of  an  infant's  blood. 

Like  Baby  Suggs,  Sethe  also  experiences  an 
ephemeral  period  of  actualization  and  self-love  when  she 
becomes  free: 

[the  community]  taught  her  how  it  felt  to  wake 
up  at  dawn  and  decide  what  to  do  with  the  day 
....  Bit  by  bit,  at  124  and  in  the  Clearing, 
along  with  the  others,  she  had  claimed  herself. 
Freeing  yourself  is  one  thing;  claiming 
ownership  of  that  freed  self  is  another.  (95) 
Charged  with  the  beauty  and  precious  nature  of  that 
freedom,  Sethe  consciously  chooses  to  preserve  her  newly 
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found  respect  for  herself  when  she  sees  Schoolteacher 
coming  up  over  the  hill.  She  begins  to  end  the  lives  of  her 
freed  children,  and  is  bent  on  ending  her  own  life,  for 
Sethe  will  let  no  one  take  away  the  respect  for  herself  she 
has  discovered  once  she  has  found  it.  Sethe  endures  the 
consequences  of  her  split-second  decision  for  over  eighteen 
years.  The  occasional  rumblings  of  her  baby's  ghost  echo 
the  whispers  of  memory  that  Sethe  manages  to  subvert  to 
maintain  her  sanity.  However,  because  Sethe  cannot  yet 
accept  her  sin,  she  loses  the  ability  to  see  color  in  her  life, 
and  Sethe' s  self-awareness  remains  buried  until  Paul  D 
offers  her  the  chance  to  love  again: 

The  one  set  of  plans  she  had  made—getting 

away    from    Sweet    Home—went    awry    so 

completely  she  had  never  dared  life  by  making 

more.    Yet  the  morning  she  woke  up  next  to 

Paul  D,  the  word  her  daughter  had  used  a  few 

years  ago  did  cross  her  mind  .  .  .  Would  it  be 

alright  to  go  ahead  and  feel?    Go  ahead  and 

count  on  something?   (38) 

When  Beloved  returns  in  the  corporeal  form  of  a  young 

adult,  Sethe  slowly  sees  an  unreal  solution  to  her  emotional 

predicament  take  shape;  she  could  gain  absolution  from  her 

baby  for  killing  her;  "I  couldn't  lay  down  nowhere  in  peace 

back,  then.    Now  I  can.    I  can  sleep  like  the  drowned" 

(204).    Morrison  hints  here  that  such  an  avenue  is  not  a 

solution,  for  to  sleep  like  the  drowned  is  to  give  one's  self 

up  and  to  die.  Additionally,  for  Sethe  to  receive  absolution 

from  her  daughter  would  be  inappropriate  for  Morrison's 

ideology;   Morrison's   characters   only  possess   realistic 

self-acceptance  when  they  comprehend  and  admit  to  all 

parts  of  their  psyche,  both  good  and  bad.     To  receive 

absolution    from    an    ethereal    form,     (in    effect,     a 
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manifestation  of  Sethe's  conscience)  would  be  to  avoid, 
rather  than  accept  her  wrongdoing. 

Toni  Morrison's  community  in  Beloved  becomes  the 
element  of  support  necessary  for  Sethe  to  exorcise  Beloved 
from  124.  Likewise,  Paul  D  offers  her  both  support  and 
courage,  the  remaining  elements  necessary  for  Sethe  regain 
her  sense  of  self: 

"You  are  your  best  thing,  Sethe.    You  are." 

His  holding  fingers  are  holding  hers.     "Me? 

Me?"  (273) 

Sethe's  fragile  question  is  a  reverberation  of  the 
question  that  each  one  of  Morrison's  characters  must  put  to 
themselves.  Can  I  have  respect  for  my  identity  when  a 
white  society  gives  me  their  ideals  to  believe  in  and  their 
pink  baby  dolls  to  play  with  and  call  my  own?  Can  I 
believe  in  myself  when  my  own  people  use  me  as  their 
scapegoat?  Can  I  love  myself  when  I  have  killed  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world  to  me  because  I  loved  her? 
Time  and  again,  Morrison's  message  of  a  resounding  yes 
washes  across  the  pages  of  her  novels,  cleansing  the  hearts 
of  those  who  learn  to  accept  themselves  for  what  they  are 
and  what  they  can  be,  and  weeping  for  the  lost  souls  who 
lose  the  love  of  the  single  most  important  person  in  their 
lives:   themselves. 
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The  Fate  of  the  Subject 
in  the  Narrative  Without  End 

by  Dr.  Jane  Archer 


In  The  Pleasure  of  the  Text,  Roland  Barthes  connects 
narrative  and  story-telling  with  the  Oedipus  story  and  its 
psychological  significance.1  The  oedipal  phase,  according 
to  Freud,  is  the  origin  of  social  law,  language,  and  gender 
identity.2  The  Oedipus  story  assumed  by  Freud  and  by 
critics  of  narrative  is  a  singular,  unified  narrative,  Oedipus 
the  King,  centered  on  Oedipus,  the  protagonist.  It  reaches 
a  denouement—  Oedipus'  discovery  of  his  true  identity;  and 
it  achieves  closure—  Oedipus,  suffering  from  noble  guilt, 
begs  that  his  daughters  be  treated  mercifully  and  is  exiled 
from  Thebes.  The  end.  The  self  is  gendered.  Social 
norms  are  upheld. 

This  is  the  Oedipus  story  employed  as  a  metaphor  for 
the  self  and  a  paradigm  for  narrative.  But  any  viewer  of 
soap  operas  would  be  suspicious  of  exile  as  a  device  for 
closure.  In  the  next  episode,  Oedipus  at  Colonus,  Oedipus 
is  a  whining,  dependent  old  man.  Hardly  protective  of  his 
daughters,  he  claims  they  were  born  to  nurse  him.  In 
conflict  with  his  sons  for  the  attentions  of  his  daughters, 
Oedipus  is  no  longer  the  noble,  self-denying  character  that 
figures  in  the  earlier  narrative  closure.  And  the  story 
continues. 
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The  continuing  story  frustrates  the  traditional  western 
desire  for  closure  as  it  wakes  the  reader  or  viewer  from  the 
dream  of  a  unified  identity.  Certainly,  soap  operas 
emphasize  the  instability  of  closure  and  the  inconsistency 
of  the  individual  character.  As  unending  narratives,  soap 
operas  depend  on  the  narrative  devices  of  deferral, 
contradiction,  and  repetition.  Such  devices  of 
undecidability  play  havoc  with  the  unified  subject. 

As  Catherine  Belsey  points  out  in  a  discussion  of 
subjectivity  as  the  major  theme  of  classic  realism,  the 
modern  reader  or  spectator  is  often  nonplussed  by  the 
character  mix-ups  in  Shakespeare's  comedies.  "Could  the 
Elizabethans  really  not  tell  the  difference  between  one 
woman  and  another  in  bed  in  the  dark?"  she  imagines 
modern  readers  protesting  (Critical  Practice  13).  Yet  in 
the  mundane,  specific  world  of  soap  operas,  it  seems  one 
woman—or  man—is  the  same  as  another  in  bed  in  the  dark. 
In  The  Young  and  the  Restless,  Rex  Sterling  led  a  conjugal 
life  with  an  imposter  for  months  before  he  began  to  discern 
that  Catherine  was  not  herself.  And  the  con-man  who 
engineered  the  plot  (since  transformed  into  a  noble  and 
loving  hero)  was  easily  able  to  find  a  woman  physically 
identical  to  Catherine  in  the  same  small  city.  In  the  same 
soap  opera,  we  find  the  phenomenon  of  Brad  Carlton  (once 
a  gardener,  now  a  powerful  officer  in  a  large  corporation). 
Eighteen  months  ago,  the  only  woman  for  Brad  Carlton 
was  Tracy  Abbot,  but  when  Brad  was  drugged  and 
kidnapped  by  a  former  wife,  Tracy  had  trouble  believing 
his  story  and  left  him.  Next,  the  only  woman  for  Brad  was 
Tracy's  sister,  Ashley,  who,  feeling  guilty  due  to  her 
sister's  renewed  interest  in  Brad,  married  old  flame  Victor 
Newman.  As  Tracy  and  Brad  were  again  renewing  their 
interest  in  each  other,  however,  Brad  was  once  again 
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drugged  and  kidnapped  by  yet  another  woman  and 
manipulated  into  marriage. 

These  are  merely  two  examples  of  the  devices 
employed  by  soap  operas  to  undermine  unified,  unique 
characters,  frustrate  intention,  and  subvert  volition. 
Multiplicity  and  interchangeability  are  achieved  by 
drugging,  as  in  Brad's  case,  or  by  doubling,  as  in 
Catherine's.  Another  common  device  is  madness. 
Multiple  personality  disorder  is  a  favorite  ploy  on  Santa 
Barbara.  Currently,  Eden  Cap  well  Castillo  suffers  from 
the  disorder.  Previously,  her  brother  Mason  experienced 
a  similar  dissemination  of  identity,  becoming  at  times  the 
country- western  good  ole  boy,  Sonny,  instead  of  his 
sardonic,  lawyerly  persona  as  Mason.  Physical  illness  can 
also  undermine  identity.  On  All  My  Children,  the  evil  and 
manipulative  Adam  Chandler,  felled  by  a  stroke,  became 
gentle  and  ethical—although  not  for  long.  And  Adam 
provides  an  example  of  yet  another  device  for  decentering 
the  subject:  twins.  Brother  Stewart,  physically  identical  to 
Adam  except  for  his  tousled  hair,  goofy  smile,  and  fuzzy 
sweaters,  is  a  soft-hearted,  morally  pure  character, 
although  he  once  seemed  dangerously  mad  rather  than  just 
slow.  Stewart  was  once  married  to  another  twin,  the  long- 
suffering  Cindy,  who  died  of  AIDS  after  teaching  Pine 
Valley  tolerance  by  her  patient,  saintly  ways.  Sister 
Karen,  however,  was  a  schemer.  If  Cindy's  eyes  were 
often  slightly  downcast,  Karen's  were  often  slyly  sidecast. 

The  actress  who  played  this  set  of  twins  also  played 
another— Vicky  and  Marley  on  Another  World.  This 
replaceable  quality  of  soap  actors  further  undermines  the 
coherence  and  definition  of  characters.  While  Tad  and 
Dixie,  on  All  My  Children,  were  earnestly  working  on 
patching  up  their  marriage,  Michael  Knight,  the  actor  who 
played  Tad,  broke  his  shoulder  and  was  temporarily  unable 
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to  play  the  part.  So  for  two  weeks  or  more,  Dixie  told 
another  man,  also  called  Tad,  that  he  was  the  only  man  for 
her.  Now,  of  course,  Tad,  believed  dead,  is  demonstrating 
yet  another  device  for  decentering  the  subject:  amnesia. 
Tad  was  last  seen  looking  confused,  hitching  a  ride  west, 
frustrating  closure,  as  is  the  soap  aesthetic. 

The  soap  opera  character  remains  undecidable;  his  or 
her  fate  may  always  be  revised,  and  generally  is.  Nothing 
is  ultimate.  Trevor  Dillon,  once  a  felonious  mercenary,  is 
now  a  Pine  Valley  cop.  Nathalie  has  made  several 
transitions  from  bitch,  to  victim,  to  nice  person.  Leanna 
Randall,  on  The  Young  and  the  Restless,  once  an  obsessed 
madwoman,  subject  to  trance-like  fantasies  of  violence,  is 
now  a  beloved  advice  columnist  and  television  personality, 
one  of  the  comic  characters  in  the  cast.  The  word  "never" 
is  meaningless  in  soap  operas,  as  is  the  word  "always." 
On  All  My  Children,  Brook  English  could  never  again  have 
children  when  she  was  married  to  Adam,  who  proceeded 
to  impregnate  Dixie  as  proof  that  the  problem  was 
definitely  Brook's.  Now  she  is  pregnant  with  Tad's  child. 

The  consistency  of  the  subject  provides  the 
conceptual  framework  for  narrative,  according  to  Catherine 
Belsey.  But,  she  continues,  "it  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
action  of  the  story,  the  narrative  process  itself,  to  disrupt 
subjectivity,  to  disturb  the  pattern  of  relationships  between 
subject-positions  which  is  presented  as  normal  in  the  text" 
(73).  What  keeps  narrative  going  may  be  subjectivity,  but 
the  classical  realist  novel,  for  instance,  finally  ends. 
"Decisive  choices  are  made,  identity  is  established,  the 
murder  is  exposed,  or  marriage  generates  a  new  set  of 
subject-positions"  (73).  Marriage  is  likely  to  be  the  end  of 
experience  for  a  female  protagonist,  as  Ursula  tells  Gudrun 
at  the  beginning  of  Women  in  Love.  "Reader,  I  married 
him,"  says  Jane  Eyre  at  the  conclusion  of  her  story.   Soap 
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operas,  of  course,  resist  such  narrative  closure.  Neither 
marriage  nor  death  is  final. 

This  refusal  of  teleological  design  in  soap  operas 
produces  a  sprawling  cast  of  characters  acting  in  a  morally 
ambiguous  world.  Belsey  says  of  the  traditional  novel, 
"The  moment  of  closure  is  the  point  at  which  the  events  of 
the  story  become  fully  intelligible  to  the  reader"  (70). 
Such  a  comforting  experience  of  totality  and  intelligibility 
is  never  possible  in  soap  operas.  Without  closure, 
experience  continues  after  marriage;  identities,  once 
discovered,  become  further  confused,  leading  perhaps  to 
divorces  and  possibly  more  marriages. 

The  narrative  is  not  centered  around  a  single 
character,  either,  but  is  rather  dispersed.  As  Laura  Mulvey 
points  out,  there  is  "not  one  powerful  ideal  ego,  but 
numerous  limited  egos,  each  in  conflict  with  the  others" 
(Modleski  91).  The  viewer's  sympathy  rests  in  turn  with 
rivals  and  enemies,  with  victim  and  victimizer.  As  there 
is  no  ending  in  a  soap,  so  there  is  no  protagonist. 
Furthermore,  as  Robert  Allen  has  pointed  out,  "Dialogue 
increases  indeterminacy  and  retards  resolution"  (Allen  92). 
Characters  are  always  talking  to  each  other, 
misunderstanding  each  other,  overhearing  partial 
disclosures,  and  endlessly  examining  each  others' 
expressively  ambiguous  faces. 

As  television  and  popular  culture  critics  from  Horace 
Newcomb  to  Tania  Modleski  suggest,  the  soap  opera, 
easily  demonstrated  to  be  a  conservative  form,  is  also,  in 
some  ways,  a  frontier,  exploiting  possibilities  of  video 
representation  ignored  by  other  forms  of  television 
narrative.  Modleski  suggests,  "soap  operas  are  not 
altogether  at  odds  with  an  already  developing,  though  still 
embryonic,  feminist  aesthetics"  (Modleski  105).  And 
Newcomb  maintains,  "their  insistence  on  letting  stories 
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grow  and  develop  over  periods  of  months  and  years  brings 
them  closer  to  experimental  reality  than  any  other  form  of 
narrative  art"  (Newcomb  163). 

Soaps  employ  narrative  process  without  always 
making  linear  narrative  progress.  Modleski  links  this 
method  to  the  works  of  innovative  women  artists,  such  as 
Nathalie  Sarraute,  who  is  interested  not  in  closure  but  in 
the  endless  nuances  which  impede  it.  "Just  as  Sarraute' s 
work  is  opposed  to  the  traditional  novel  form,"  writes 
Modleski,  "soap  opera  is  opposed  to  the  classic  (male)  film 
narrative,  which,  with  maximum  action  and  minimum, 
always  pertinent  dialogue,  speeds  its  way  to  the  restoration 
of  order"  (106). 

The  focus  in  a  soap  opera,  rather  than  being  on  the 
linear  drama  of  a  car  chase  or  a  courtroom  scene,  is  on  the 
concentric  ripples  of  a  single  remark's  ramifications.  Time 
is  so  slow  it  seems,  at  times,  to  stagnate  entirely. 
Modleski  points  out  that  such  relative  stasis  replicates  the 
experience  of  the  traditionally  conceived  viewer  of  soap 
operas,  the  housewife.  "One  advantage  of  placing  people 
in  hospitals,"  she  suggests,  "is  that  because  they  are 
immobilized  they  are  forced  to  take  the  time  to  talk  to 
others  and  listen  to  what  others  have  to  say  to  them"  (106). 
She  calls  waiting  rooms  "an  apt  metaphor  for  women's 
homes"  (107). 

In  their  structure  and  their  methods,  soap  operas  thus 
seem  to  undermine  the  expected  strategies  of  traditional 
narrative  and  may  represent  more  accurately  the 
concentration  on  nuance  and  suspended  action  that  defines 
the  lives  of  women  who  fulfill  the  most  traditional  roles 
offered  by  a  conservative  culture.  In  this  accurate 
representation  and  enactment  of  frustration,  the  soap  opera 
may  provide  alternate  narrative  strategies  more  organic  to 
the  experience  of  female  viewers,  but  in  doing  so,  the  form 
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does  not  necessarily  function  as  a  revolutionary  force.  It 
privileges  the  conservatively  defined  nuclear  family,  for 
one  thing;  family  is  the  central  good,  the  excuse  for  any 
excess,  the  model  for  all  devotion.  Opal  Gardener  Purdy 
Cortland,  for  instance,  is  the  only  character  on  All  My 
Children  who  knows  that  Tad  is  alive,  and  her  knowledge 
is  based  on  her  biological  connection  to  him:  she  is  his 
only  blood  relative,  and,  most  importantly,  his  natural 
mother. 

If  soap  operas  celebrate  affiliation  rather  than  the 
individual,  they  celebrate  not  only  a  feminist  priority  but 
also  the  realistic  terms  of  many  women's  lives.  Ironically, 
a  possibly  feminist  aesthetic  serves  to  valorize  female 
selflessness.  Modleski  suggests  that  "this  is  not  so  much 
because  the  women  portrayed  on  these  programs  embody 
it  as  an  ideal;  rather,  because  of  the  special  narrative  form 
of  soap  operas  (because  it  has  no  end,  because,  properly 
speaking,  it  has  no  center),  the  spectator  is  invited  to 
disperse  herself  into  a  variety  of  situations"  (33). 

This  dispersed  condition,  however,  tends  to  breed, 
rather  than  passive  compliance  with  the  models  on  the 
screen,  a  certain  irony  in  the  viewers.  Despite  the  frequent 
deadly  earnestness  of  the  soap  opera  characters  themselves, 
even  the  most  religious  soap  viewers  tend  to  discuss  the 
programs  playfully.3  If,  for  instance,  "forever  and  ever, 
amen,"  is  an  ideal  for  relationships  between  men  and 
women,  the  frequency  with  which  soap  characters  change 
eternal  partners  suggests  an  ironic  distance  between  ideal 
and  real.  The  romantic  mythos  is  certainly  decentered  as 
a  character  tells  one  love  object  after  another  that  "no  one 
has  ever  made  me  feel  this  way  before. "  The  frothy  white 
wedding,  called  by  soap  operas  "the  most  important  day  of 
your  life,"  recurs  in  the  lives  of  most  characters  with 
startling  regularity.     If  cultural  patterns  and  forms  are 
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repeated  in  soap  operas,  they  never  attain  the  absolute 
transcendence  granted  them  by  conservative  ideology. 

In  "Motley  Moments:  Soap  Opera,  Carnival,  Gossip, 
and  the  Power  of  Utterance, "  Mary  Ellen  Brown  examines 
the  carnivalesque  laughter  which  is  a  major  aspect  of 
viewer  response  to  soap  operas.  Like  gossip,  according  to 
Brown,  soap  operas  are  part  of  a  feminine  discourse 
derided  by  the  dominant  discourse.  This  subordinate 
discourse  contains  a  set  of  assumptions  about  how  one  gets 
by  in  patriarchal  society—coping  mechanisms  which  include 
irony  and  self-ridicule.  Brown  posits  that  "Bakhtin's 
description  of  carnival  in  relation  to  the  Church  is 
analogous  to  the  relation  of  soap  operas  to  dominant 
cultural  forms  such  as  so-called  serious  books,  the  news  on 
nighttime  television  or  sports  which  follow  rules"  (191). 
Brown  contrasts  the  traditional  narratives  of  novels  and 
nighttime  television  with  another  tradition.  "Soap  operas 
are  concerned  with  the  stuff  of  traditional  women's  culture 
not  only  in  the  subject  matter  (i.e.  domestic  matters, 
kinship,  sexuality)  but  also  in  their  style"  (184). 

It  may  be  going  too  far  to  posit  the  soap  opera  as 
Vecriture  feminine  of  television.  But  the  analogy  is  useful 
in  both  its  positive  and  negative  connotations.  Certainly, 
unlike  other  television  narratives,  the  soap  opera  replicates 
daily,  mundane,  interrupted,  frustrating  female  experience. 
But  this  replication  may  be  conservative  rather  than 
empowering.  French  feminists  Xaviere  Gauthier,  Julia 
Kristeva,  and  others  suggest  that  blanks,  gaps,  and  finally 
silence  are  the  tropes  of  a  feminist  aesthetic.4  The  actual 
consequences  of  such  an  aesthetic  may  be  a  halting, 
marginal  discourse—a  disenfranchised  discourse.  And,  in 
fact,  in  spite  of  their  popularity,  their  faithful  fans,  and 
their  value  in  advertising  dollars,  the  soaps  remain  in  many 
ways  a  disenfranchised  discourse.    The  actors  are  often 
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considered  apprentices.  The  quality  of  their  acting  often 
supports  this  judgement.  Production  costs  are  low,  despite 
the  advertising  dollars  reaped  by  the  soaps.  And  even 
though  the  soap  audience  has  expanded  beyond  the 
traditionally  conceived  housebound  housewife  to  include 
working  women  with  VCRs,  college  students,  and  even 
pro-football  players,  the  commercials  are  pitched  to  the 
housewife  and  mother.  Disposable  diapers,  cleaning 
supplies,  and  health  and  beauty  aids  are  the  products  that 
bring  us  the  soaps  rather  than  cars,  discount  brokerage 
firms,  and  insurance  companies. 

Beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  is  an  expanded 
audience  analysis.  Presently,  many  analyses  of  daytime 
audiences  seem  to  predate  the  rise  of  the  VCR  in  the 
American  home.  If  the  soap  aesthetic  mimics  the 
interrupted  attention  span  of  the  housewife,  how  does  it 
relate  to  the  lived  experience  of  the  college  student  with  an 
hour  for  lunch  or  the  working  woman  on  an  exercycle,  fast 
forwarding  through  commercials  and  repetitive  dialogue? 

Kristeva  has  called  modernism  the  feminization  of 
discourse.  Gaps  and  silence  are  introduced  into  narratives, 
frustrating  linear  development  and  closure  ("Oscillation" 
166).  The  soap  opera  may  represent  a  similar  feminization 
of  television  discourse.  Even  before  VCRs  were  common 
household  items,  elements  of  the  soap  aesthetic  began  to 
invade  prime  time.  Shows  like  Dallas  and  Hill  Street  Blues 
initiated  this  trend.  L.A.  Law  and  thirtysomething  continue 
it.  Perhaps  the  very  proliferation  of  narratives  with  closure 
on  prime  time  television  has  spoiled  their  charm.  Sit-com 
troubles  are  settled  in  less  than  a  half  an  hour.  By  ten  to 
the  hour,  Jessica  Fletcher  is  confronting  the  real  killer. 

The  nighttime  soaps  differ  substantially,  however, 
from  daytime  soaps.  The  very  dailiness  of  soaps  breaks 
the  time  barrier,  so  to  speak.     Some  plots  unfold  with 
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agonizing  leisure.  Questions  are  answered  with  both  long, 
telling  gazes  and  repetitive  dialogue.  By  the  same  token, 
children  mature  with  alarming  speed.  On  All  My  Children, 
Erika  Kane's  true  punishment  for  her  self-centered  behavior 
will  be  an  adolescent  daughter.  A  month  or  two  with  her 
father  in  Seattle  should  catapult  the  six-year  old  Bianca  into 
puberty. 

The  soap  opera  aesthetic  is  in  the  service  of 
narrative.  The  complications  and  frustrations  of  narrative 
devices  take  precedence  over  psychological  realism  and 
temporal  logic.  Perhaps  these  two  qualities  appear  real  to 
us  because  our  expectations  have  been  shaped  by  classical 
realist  narrative,  by  closure  with  ultimate  meaning,  and  by 
the  dream  of  consistent  identity. 


Notes 

1.  Barthes  influenced  narcologists  from  Peter  Brooks 
(Reading  for  the  Plot:  Design  and  Intention  in  Narrative) 
to  Richard  King  (A  Southern  Renaissance:  The  Cultural 
Awakening  of  the  American  South,  1930-1955),  to  name 
two  among  many.  These  critics  and  others  see  narrative  in 
general  rooted  in  the  Oedipus  narrative  in  particular. 

2.  A  very  few  of  the  essays  in  which  Freud  develops  this 
connection  are  "The  Dissolution  of  the  Oedipus  Complex," 
"Some  Psychical  Consequences  of  the  Anatomical 
Distinctions  Between  the  Sexes,"  and  Totem  and  Taboo. 
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3.  Examinations  of  audience  response  to  soap  operas  can 
be  found  in  Television  and  Women's  Culture,  edited  by 
Mary  Ellen  Brown,  and  The  Soap  Opera,  by  Muriel  G. 
Cantor  and  Suzanne  Pingree. 

4.  New  French  Feminisms  (eds.  Marks  and  Courtivron) 
provides  a  discussion  of  the  feminine  aesthetic  in  brief 
selections  by  several  French  feminists. 
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